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mittee. 
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ROWLAND B. HOWARD, . . 


NOTICE. 


The Annual Meeting of the American Peace Society 
was held in Pilgrim Hall, Congregational House, on 
Monday, May 24th. The Directors met at 2 Pp. m. on the 
same day. 


—President Cleveland has come out in a message calm, 
strong and true in favor of permanent provision on the part 
of the Government for arbitration. What he so well says 
in favor of its dignity, permanency and eminent moral force 
cannot be successfully controverted. It is the restatement 
of the Peace argument familiar to all our papers and 
platforms—the successful practice of the Society of Friends 
for 200 years. Arbitration has thus climbed to a high place 
and found adequate and influential utterance. Now, Mr. 
President, give us a message in favor of the same remedy 
in international disputes. Now, Gentlemen of Congress, 
give the President a chance to sign a bill for an American 
Convention for Arbitration. 


NOTE OF CONDOLENCE. 


Copy of note addressed to President Tobey on the 
death of his eldest son whose funeral occurred at the hour 
of meeting. 

Hon. E. S. Torey, 
President of American Peace Society : 

Dear Sir—Your Associates on the Executive Committee 
of the American Peace Society assembled at their April 
meeting, lament your absence and sincerely sympathize 
with you in the affliction that detains you from the place 
which you have so punctually and courteously occupied at 
our gatherings. 

Accept, dear sir, our heartfelt condolence and the as- 
surance that in this hour of sorrow we remember you and 
your family in prayer to our heavenly Father, that He my 
graciously sustain and comfort you and all who share 
you this sad bereavement. 


PEACE AGITATION IN ENGLAND. 


No more important Peace measure has come before the 
British Parliament than that brought forward by Mr. 
Henry Richard, M. P., March 19. it failed of a passage 
by only six votes. We are indebted to the Herald of 
Peace for a full report of the speeches and the comments 
of the English Press from which we make copies and in- 
structive extracts. We regret that our space does not 
admit the whole of the mover’s clear, comprehensive, tem- 
perate and convincing speech. For the facts and principles 
enunciated Gladstone expressed his approval. A reform 
like this cannot go backward, except as the tide ebbs and 
flows. The people of Great Britain are indeed waking 
up. They increasingly dictate Government policy. They 
are tired of war. 


FRANCES E. WILLARD. 


How true and significant the following words from the 
woman raised up to lead the temperance movement of 
our times! They are wisely quoted by Hannah Black- 
burn, Superintendent of Peace Department in the Ohio 
Woman’s Temperance Union. 

“The Peace Societies, the Red Cross Societies of Clara 
Barton, and that school of statesmen who seek the sub- 
stitution of international law for marching regiments, and 
courts of arbitration, instead of Krupp guns and iron- 
clads, are doing more perhaps than we ourselves to hasten 
the victories of the reform we love. The smoke of battle 
asphyxiates the temperance reform; the clutch of civil 
war th our movement for a decade, and would 

in.” 

Resentment, anger, battle, bloodshed are all kindled at 
the spigot and the jug. One engaging in the dreadful 
work of war is not apt to be hindered and embarrassed by 
scruples as to the so called minor vices. 


‘¢ Mr. Farrar’s work on military manners and customs, is 
a very able and scholarly book, abounding in facts of 
singular interest drawn from ancient and modern history, 
and could hardly fail to impress any one who would read 
it with a dispassionate mind, with a sense of the manifold 
and incalculable evils of war. We invoke the aid of the 
friends of Peace to bring it into notice. It would bea 
good service if any generous friend, or friends, were to 
procure and present copies to the libraries of some of our 
colleges or other institutions.” 

The above suggestions from the Herald of Peace meet 
with our hearty approval.—[Ed. 


‘Half the books inthis library are not worth reading,” 
said a sour-visaged, hypercritical, novel-satiated woman. 
ian se other half, then,” gratuitously advised a by- 
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_ JEFFERSON DAVIS ON SELF-DEFENCE. 


In an address at Montgomery, Ala., April 27, Jefferson 
Davis said, ‘‘Alabama sought a peaceable solution of her 
difficulties. That being denied her, thunders of war 
came ringing over the land. Jt was that war which 
Christianity alone approves, a living war for self-defence. 

‘¢Well do I remember seeing your gentle boys, so small, 
to use a farmer’s phrase, they might have been called 
seed corn, moving on with eager steps and fearless brow 
to’ the carnival of death; and I have also looked upon 
them when their knapsacks and muskets seemed heavier 
than the boys; and my eyes, partaking of a mother’s 
weakness, filled with tears. These days have passed. 
Many of them have found nameless graves; but they are 
not dead. They live in memory, and their spirits stand 
out the grand reserve of that column which is marching 
on with unfaltering steps towards the goal of constitu- 
tional liberty.” 

Gen. John B. Gordon followed Mr. Davis and among 
other things said : 

“Both armies were composed principally of free- 
born American citizens. The ranks of both were 
largely filled by volunteers and not by mercenary hirelings. 
Both gxve allegiance to governments organized under 
similar constitutions, guaranteeing political and religious 
liberty. trial by jury, taxation only with representation, 
and all the fundamental rights of equality and republican 
freedom. Both gathered inspiration from the example of 
the fathers. Both were impelled by the authoritative 
sanction of a genuine patriotism ; and every soldier who 
Sell on either side turned his pale face to heaven, a martyr 
to the right as he understood it. Of the same race, born 


of a common ancestry, reared under the same free insti- 
tutions. it would have seemed safe to predict that with the 
disadvantages under which the South labored she would 
be complied to surrender to a force not greatly superior 


to her own. Where. then, are we to find the explanation 
of the astounding fact that it required to defeat the South 
in four years an enlisted force more than twice as great as 
the entire Prossian armies. which in seven months over- 
whelmed and humiliated France? What is the explana- 
tion, I again inquire, of the unexampled record made by 
the Southern armies? It cannot be attributed to any 
want of high courage in the soldiers of the North. Inde- 
pendent ot the exhibition of individual heroism by which 
all were impressed who met them on the field, the ratio 
of Federal losses in battle as compared to the losses of 
Enropean armies, the rushing and oft-repeated onsets of 
Northern phalanxes with fixed bayonets against the walls 
of fire from Southern guns, and over the dead bodies of 
their comrades, piled in ghastly hecatombs before Southern 
forts and breastworks, bear witness to Federai courage 
and devotion which nothing can ever impeach. 

“To my mind, the one sufficient explanation—the ‘causa 
-causans’—is to be found in the great, distinctive, primal 
thought that moved, dominated and inspired the Southern 
-people. If the Northern soldier was impelled by the 
thought that a disruption of the Union endangered the 

permanence of our free institutions, and that to save the 
Union was to save republican freedom on this continent, 
the South was moved, on the other hand, by obedience to 
_‘*nature’s first law’—the law of self-defence.” 
O “Self-defence !” what crimes are committed in thy 


name ! 
*. Phe ‘North justifies the resistance at Fort Sumter by 
the Government of an attack made upon the territofy, 


‘tive that should: 


flag and army of the United States by the right of self-de- 
—, The invasion of Virginia and other Southern States 
was’ justified by the same reasoning. - To defend the 
Union, the constitution, the laws, and the liberties of 
America, such was the avowed purpose of the Govern- 


»ment and the Union armi¢és. The invasion of Pennsyl- 


vania, Maryland, Kentucky, Obio and Indiana by the 
Confederate forces, as well as the defence of Richmond, 
New Orleans, Vicksburg and all other places at the South 
is defended on the same ground, ‘‘the only ground ap- 
proved by Christianity,” says Mr. Davis. 

Self-defence. Who then waged offensive war? Is 
all war that of self-defence? Each belligerent evi- 
ae claims such to be the fact. That is. the 
moral platform on which those who fight want to stand 
before their own consciences and the public conscience of 
mankind. 

Some one then has blundered. Both parties may be 
sincere, but one is sincere in an error, a crime, resulting in 
misery and sin. The nations or organized parts of one 
nation cannot both at the same time engage in war of 
self-defence. It is not fighting, it is reasoning and 
praying that ought to settle questions of this sort. 


INTERNATIONAL ARBITRATION. 


Proposed Conference at Washington with atives 
JSrom Mexico and the Central and South American States. 


. Wasnineton, April 15. 

A bill reported to-day from the House Committee on 
Foreign Affairs, providing for an international conference, 
authorizes the President to invite the Governments of 
Mexico and Central and South America to join the United 
States in a conference, to be held in Washington, for the 
purpose of discussing and recommending some plan of 
arbitration for the settlement of disagreements and dis- 
putes that may hereafter arise as to the manner of con- 
sidering questions relative to the improvement of busi- 
ness intercourse between them. Twenty thousand dollars 
is appropriated to pay the reasonable expenses of the 
conference. 

The report of the majority of the committee dwells 
upon the importance of establishing closer relations be- 
tween the countries of the American continent, which con- 
tain in the aggregate 100,000,000 peuple, for the purpose 
of improving the business intercourse of these countries. 

Discussing the arbitration feature of the bill, the report 
says: While no scheme may be devised by which all and 
every disagreement and dispute may be submitted to ar- 
bitration in such manner as always to avoid international 
war, it certainly will be in accordance with the civiliza- 
tion and Christianity of this age to seek to establi-h a plan 
of arbitration by which questions of difference may be 
arranged and settled peaceably. 

Mr. Belmont submitted a minority report. He regrets 
that he is unable to concur with his colleagues of the 
Foreign Affairs Committee in approving the bill. His 
chief objections are as follows: 

The first.of the objects vaguely indicated by the bill, 
for the United States to recommend to the other Govern- 
ments some plan of arbitration for the settlement of dis- 


' putes hereafter arising between them, starts at the wrong 


end. It is the executive department and not the legisla- 
originate such proceedings. If the bill 
should become law, the participating 
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accepted the invitation, would look to the President and 
the Commissioners appointed by him to submnit to them a 
plan of arbitration of disputes hereafter arising between 
them. There is-no indication that the Administration is 
prepared to submit any plan whatever, and even if such a 
plan were submitted and adopted by a convention meeting 
on the invitation of the United States, there is no assur- 
ance in the absence of all details that this very plan would 
not be rejected by the congress of the power inviting the 
conference. 


TIRED OF WAR LECTURES AND LITERATURE. 


Yes, I am tired! Tired of the interminable Century 
articles, tired of the Lowell lectures on battles, tired of 
the war scenes which the ingenious pen of General Grant 
has depicted—the sharing and promoting of which led 
that great soldier to hate the sight of even a review! I 
may not be as severely truthful as General Sherman and 


call war only another name for cruelty, but I cannot see 


how any one who, with Mr. Angell, pities the sufferings of 
animals, birds, and even insects, can hear without shame 
and disgust of the cruelties inflicted on soldiers in prison 
and in battle. I will not say with Gen. Sherman in his 
speech to the young men of Ohio, ‘‘Young men, war is 
hell!” But a good man who witnesses a battle and 
serves in a hospital for the first time must feel in such an 
atmosphere as a clean-minded, clean-monthed boy is said 
to feel at his first cigar, first oath, first glass of liquor, 
first night at a low saloon or brothel. The finer instincts 
must shrink and cower with shame. 

A battle is not the place poets picture or historians de- 
scribe. Fiction is never more untrue than when it por- 
a one. The Erckman-Chatrian novels are an exception. 

hey are more realistic than Headly, Abbott or Scott, 
and all the romancers of fighting. 

The simple fact is that in our day an advance towards 
and into a battle lacks the element of grandeur. It is 
the cunning of huntsmen or the prowess of a prize-fighter 
that is most evident. 

Smoke and dust cover and hide the advancing columns. 

The benumbing din of cannon, the murderous hiss of 
minie bal's, the shrill squeal and yell of the hurtling shells, 
take the place of brass bands and drum corps. The latter 
ure at their best at military musters. They do a little to 
cheer heavy and sad marches over muddy roads, when the 
feet are soggy and backs are breaking But during a 
battle the music makers carry maimed men on those bier- 
like vehicles called **stretchers,” whose ear-piercing and 
heart-breaking discord is made up of groans, and on the 
canvas of which blood puidles, and through which it 
oozes. In most fights the soldier is denied the poor exhil- 
aration of conscious triumph. Neither General Meade 
nor General Lee were quite sure, at the close of the third 
day at Gettysburg, which had conquered. General 
Meade, at least his officers and men, were uncertain 
whether the enemy had fled or waited to renew or repulse 
an attack. Grand and inspiring finales are more readily 
devised for stage effects and in lectures than experienced 
on an actual field of bloody strife. Individuals do not 
die like Marr.ion— 

light o'er Marmion’s visage spread 
And fired his glazing eye, 
He shook the fragment of his blade, 
And shouted Victory!” 

Joaquin Miller has come nearer to the fact as I have 

Witnessed it- 


“T tell you to see the man at your side 
Sink down as you hear that sickening thud— 
To look in his face and see the blood 
Slow oozing from lips that have lost their pride! 
I tell you to see his brimming eyes swim, 
I tell you to see him clutch at the mould 
And grasp at the grass as if to hold 
The earth from passing away from him.” 


“Pomp and circumstance of glorious war!” It is in 
the books. It is not absent from the parades and the re- 
views. Music and uniforms exulist men as soldiers, but 
cease to dazzle them a little while after. The idleness of 
a camp or barracks, only broken into by gambling and 
drunkenness, where rough men are unrefined and unre- 
strained by the presence of wife, sister or child; this is 
the soldier life between battles and in time of peace. A 
burning ambition for promotiun, that war can alone 
make speedy; this the selfish greed that gnaws at the 
envious heart of many an officer in times of peace. 

“You don’t know the temptation we endure!” said one 
of the noblest of our veterans to the writer. Where, then, 
is the glory of soidier life? Not in the stench and pain 
and weakness that the tenderest care can scarcely relieve 
in an hospital. Poor fellows! I relent. Let them have 
their ‘*posts,” their parades, their pensions, their pictures, 
their lectures, their preferences for employment. They 
have in these a small grain of comfort. Memories of 
harsh, creel, murderous war, even dimmed by age and en- 
chanted by distance, must haunt these poor souls like 
spectres in the night.—Correspondence of Boston Trans- 
cript. 


INDIANA STATE CONGREGATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION. 


The following resolutions were unanimously adopted at 
Elkhart, Ind., May 15, 1886: 

Whereas, this Association has listened with great in- 
terest to the address of Rev. R. B. Howard, Secretary of 
the American Peace Society, regarding the settlement of 
difficulties between nations by arbitration rather than by 
war: 

Resolved, That we heartily endorse the aims and efforts 
of that Society to emphasize more fully the teachings of 
the Great Master whose mission was to bring ‘‘ peace on 
earth,” and to inaugurate that era when the sword shall 
be beaten into the ploughshare, and the spear into the 
pruning-hook, and nations shall learn war no more. 

Resolved, That this Association pledges itself to endorse 
and encourage every effort to hasten the coming of that 
happy time by educating the people of all classes among 
all nations, in the principle of settling private as wel] as 
national difficulties, by arbitration rather than by law- 
suits, strikes and the sword. 

(Signed by the Committee) 


Rev. Oscar L. McCuttock, 
of Indianapolis. 

Prof. L. B. Aven, 
of Terre Haute, 

J. R. Irvin, Esq. 

The above resolutions were debated by the Committee 
and by many others before their adoption. It was one of 
the fullest, fairest and most satisfactory. considerations 
that our cause has received in any representative Christian 
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COSTLY GUNS. 


In the English House of Commons, on March 22, the 
— Hon. W. H. Smith, Ex-first Lord of the Admiralty, 

“I will give just a little information as to the class of 
work which is being done at present, and that which was 
done in defence of the Empire twenty-six years ago. I 
will state, with the permission of the House, what was 
the cost of the armament of a first-class ship in 1854 and 
1855. When I give these figures I think the House will 
understand ste it is that the Army Estimates are larger 
than they u to be. The ‘Duke of Wellington,’ the 
most powerful ship in the Navy in 1854-5, carried 131 
guns. The total cost of her guns amounted to £7,000, 
the gun-carriages to £2,500, the projectiles and ammu- 
nition to £5,200, and the stores, side-arms, powder-cases, 
boats, equipments, &c., to £2,300. All this showed a 
total cost of £17,000. ‘The ‘Benbow’is one of the latest 
additions to our fleet. The total cost of her guns was 
£58,339. The mountings cost £82,858; the projectiles, 
powder, and cartridges, 100 rounds per 110-ton-gun, and 
85 rounds per 6-inch gun, £38,500; cartridge cases, 
£7,000; miscellaneous stores and equipments, £13,800; 
18 Whitehead torpedoes and equipments, £7,200; the 
total amounting to £207,697. This is the cost of the 
armament and ammunition of one ship in the present day, 
as against £17,000 in 1854-5. Now I will give other 
figures showing a greater proportion. The cost of a 
single charge for a 68-pounder gun in 1856 was 15s. The 
cost of a single charge of one of the 110-ton-guns on the 
‘Benbow’ was £153. The 9U0lb. of powder of which it 
consisted cost £70, the steel common shell, £30, and the 
cartridge silk cloth, £3. The cartridge cover of the charge 
cost four times the amount of the entire charge of a 68- 
pounder gun 30 years ago. The cost of guns for bat- 
teries has increased not quite in the same proportion. 
The cost of Fort Cunningham, as armed in 1860, anonnied 
to £5.600, but as armed 1n 1886 with nine guns it amounte 
to £32,600. I do not ask for increased expenditure in 
putting these facts before the House; I only ask for in- 
quiry. I ask that the hon. member of Bradford shall sit 
on a committee with other of his colleagues, and shall 
examine these facts, and arrive at some conclusion as to 
the necessity or otherwise for these works.’ 


MILITARY MADNESS. 


So closely have the calculations been made regarding 
another German war with France that it has been deter- 
mined that in order to carry the three great lines of de- 
fences between the eustern borders of the republic and 
Paris it will require the sacrifice of two hundred thousand 
of the best soldiers of the empire. 

Von Moltke, in perfecting this grand system and thus 
enhancing the military power of United Germany, has 
forced all Europe to make a corresponding increase in 
forces, until now we find that there is a total loss of the 
labor of about 7,000,000 of men and a corresponding 
amount of animal and mechanical power. The increase 
in war expenditures throughout the continent during the 
past thirteen years has been enormous. Fourteen years 
ago Austria spent less than $35,000,000 in support of 
her military system; she now spends over $66,000,000. 
France spent $37,000,000; she now spends $175,000,0U0 
on her army and naval establishments combined. Italy 
has doubled her war expenses since 1873, they now 


amount to $90,000,000 per annum. Russ‘a has increased 
her expenses from $80,0)0,000 in 1873 to $165,009,0000, 
while Von Molike’s military establishment costs the Ger- 
man empire over $80.000,000 every year. 

The burden of taxation must of necessity keep pace 
with the increase of expenditures in every nation, and 
this increase throughout Europe has wholly been caused by 
increased military expenditures, the interest on debts in- 
curred for wars and preparations for war, for fortifica- 
tions, and military railways. Altogether the expenditure 
of the six great powers of Europe has increa-ed from 
$1,725,000.000 in 1870 to over $3,000,000.000 in 1845, 
this being an additional burden of $1,330,000,000. This 
requires a taxation of nearly five dollars per capita, or 
about twenty-five dollars to each family, there being 
269,000,000 of inhabitants residing within the borders of 
the six great powers. 

This condition of things will account in a great meas- 
ure fur the shadow which rests upon the pauper labor sys- 
tem of Europe and helps us to reasonably understand the 
widespread depression in trade centres of the old world.- 


— Washington Republican. 


THE LOCOMOTIVE ENGINEERS. 


The union meeting of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers, April 25, at Hartford, Conn., drew together 
about 800 members. A secret meeting was held at 10 
o’clock in the morning and a public meeting in the evening. 
The evening meeting was largely attended. It was opened 
with prayer by the Grand Chaplain, Deloss Everett 
of Philadelphia. Chief P. M. Arthur was introduced by 
J. F. Brenan, Chief of the Hartford. Division, and was 
received with applause. He gave a brief resume of the 
rise and growth of the order and emphasized the fact that 
the Brotherhood had reformed men, avoided strikes wher- 
ever the officers of the roads had met the committee 
fairly, and only when a conference had been denied had a ° 
strike taken place. The insurance feature of the Broth- 
erhood was explained. The sum of $1,850,000 has been 
paid to families of members since 1867. The order had com- 
pelled engineers to be sober or forfeit membership and 
had thus done greater service to railroad companies than 
the Legislature had been able thus far todo. One effect 
of the Brotherhood has been to make the relation between 
officers and employes better than ever before. Men lost 
by not belonging to the Brotherhood. The engineers on 
the Vermont Central, for instance, had let their employers 
persuade them not to join the order, and had been re- 
warded by a cut of 10 per cent in their wages. No mano 
has a right to say to another ‘‘Thou shalt,” or, ‘*Thou 
shalt not.” No man has a right to say to an employer, 
‘You shall not employ that man because he does not be- 
long to our union.” ‘The brotherhood does not, said Mr. 
Arthur, believe in dictation. They expect to encounter 
difficulties in a spirit of truth and fairness, and have 4 
respectful hearing. The rights of capital must be respected 
as well as those of labor. He had been before the public 
thirty years, but never as a labor reformer. Most of those 
were demagogues. The strong organizations of the past 
had been wrecked by their leaders using them for political 
purposes. His advice to workingmen was, be sober, be 
frugal, be industrious, and practise a little selt-denial for 
those dependent on you. To the Knights of Labor he 
had to say: ‘‘If you expect to succeed and prosper, carry 
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out the golden rule to do unto others as you would they 
should do to you.. Be fair to your employers as well as 
to yourself. It is not the cloth that makes the man. 
Have character. If you have character your organization 
will have it. Lose it and your organization will have no 
wer.” 

Port is far better to meet on some other day than Sun- 
day when persons must travel great distances to get 
together. But Locomotive Engineers are accustomed to 
Sunday work, wrong and injurious as it is. But 
having come together for consultation and other pur- 
poses, their chief preached a sound gospel and empha- 
sized the only common grounf on which capitalists and 
laborers can stand, viz., the Golden Rule. Secrecy 
which ‘‘darkens counsel’ and fosters demagoguism is a 
weak point in labor organizations. Open advocacy of 
arbitration, submission to its decisions, and obedi- 
ence to our Lord’s precept, ‘‘judge not that ye be not 
judged,” are words of power.. The abuse of Jay Gould 
will never free labor from the dominance of capitalists. 
These new orators and recent publicists must learn what 
some older ones have long known and practised, viz., the 
force of moderation and the influence of unexaggerated 
statements. ‘‘Swear not at all” is well applied to that 
fiery and virtuperative language that kindles passion but 
does not convince reason. Chief Arthur spoke well. 


PRIVATE AND PUBLIC WAR. 


“T long since tried to think through this question of 
war and peace and became thoroughly convinced that 
nothing would justify a nation in appealing to arms and 
entering on that series of acts called war that would not 
an individual in similar circumstances.” That was the sub- 
stance of a declaration made to us by a minister of the 
Gospel, distinguished alike for his success in the pastor- 
ate and the management of one of the most responsible 
trusts committed by the church to its representatives. 

Will not other men, especially ministers, ‘think through”’ 
this question and those questions necessarily related to it? 
That our Lord’s commands not to resist evil—that is 
violence by violence, are of solemn obligation on ev 
Christian conscience admits of no controversy. Indeed, 
He commands us to go further, to even love and pray for 
our enemies. He did that for his enemies, But some 
contend that violence, that is, the use of physical force, is, 
under certain circumstances the expression of love, that as 
God chastises those whom he loves, so man may. Yes, God 
does chastise his children. But it is his parental right 
and duty and it is done in love and altogether for their 
good. He is “God over all’’ and has rights and duties 
never committed to his creatures. Among these are the 
right of judgment, and the administration of that retri- 
ret justice which is called ““vengeance’’ by our transla- 


‘Judge not that ye be not judged.”’ ‘Vengeance is mine 
I will repay.” He denies to individual man this preroga- 
tive and claims it as exclusively his own. 

It seems clear then that the right of administering per- 
sonal chastisement upon his brother man has not been ex- 
plicitly committed to the individual. (I do not now speak 
of parental or official rights.) It is expressly withheld. 
If private war is ever justified it must be on other grounds 
ivan those of scriptural teaching. It was under this con- 

Ction that the early Christians uniformly suffered death, 
even when self-defence was in some measure possible. 


They said, ‘If our Lord would not summon his angels to 


defend himself, if he sheathed the sword of Peter, if he 
himself never used sword or fist, or by any act protected 
himself from abuse it is enough for the servant that he be 
as his master. I can die but I cannot fight.’”” Under the 
light of this doctrine, private feuds and fights have been 
forbidden by religious teachers and have only flourished 
in the darkest ages and lowest conditions of Christian 
morality, as in the age of chivalry, and in England and 
Scotland when semi-barbarous. Duelling has faded away 
on account of the adverse decree of Christian conscience 
and private fights have been left largely to those who 
fight for pay or prizes. That quick resentment which ex- 
presses itself in a blow, is punished by law as an assault. 
Even the killing of an adulterer by the man or woman 
wronged is less and less practised and countenanced. 
Murder in all civilized countries is discouraged and pri- 
vate vengeance when exercised upon a person is punished 
as a crime. 

The spirit of law then which embodies the spirit of the 
age, coincides with the doctrine of Christ thus far. It 
condemns personal violence. But the strange and anoma- 
lous fact is that those public persons called Nations con- 
tinue to do what individuals must not. National laws 
have established courts of justice for the restraint of the 
violent. All disputes arising between individuals that can- 
not be settled by conference may be decided in a legal 
and judicial way. 

But there is not on the face of the earth one permanent 
international court! If nations quarrel there is but one 
method of decision, sanctioned by history, tradition and 
what is called international law, that is to fight. The 
issue must be submitted to what Charles Sumner rightly 
called a duel. It is illegal for me to fight. It is legally 
right for America, my country, to wage war! There isa 
court in which I may obtain redress. There is none for 
my country. 

Between the States of the Union the Supreme Court 
has jurisdiction. Other courts are competent to act be- 
tween corporations, or in controversies between corpora- 
tions and individuals. But when you come to nations, 
there is no remedy at law, no court; if they differ, they 

ht. 
ae is to remedy this that we pray and labor. To repeal 
the barbarous and bloody ‘‘arbitrament of the sword,’’ 
to establish learned, wise, responsible tribunals whose 
sole business shall be to act as arbitrators on international 
questions whether large or small; for this we contend. 

To such a court our threatening fishery questions could 
be at once submitted. Till such a court is established it 
is in accordance with old customs to send a cruiser into 
Canadian waters to watch, bluster, threaten, and, if pro- 
voked, fight. Then come national exasperation, madness 
and revenge which demand war. 

And war is immeasurable waste, woe and wickedness. 
It is merely the almost infinite multiplication of the evils 
of private fighting. And yet we are told that public 
is more justifiable than private war! 


We thank Thee for the men 
Who fight our cause with tongue and pen: 
Whose love to Thee, best shown in deed, 
Breaks forth in ardent love to men. 


Lord, make us patient, as Thou art, 
Yet constant to Thy great design; 

From thoughts of vengeance keep each heart— 
Justice and love are divine, 
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PARLIAMENT AND WAR. 


CLOSING PORTION OF A SPEECH BY MR. HENRY RICHARD, M. P. 


Tn the House of Commons, on March 19, on his motion, 
that war should not be declared without the consent of 
Parliament. 

“*T have often spoken in this House before on these and 
kindred questions. I am afraid my voice was too often 
like that of one crying in the wilderness; but I speak 
to-night with more hope than I ever did before, be- 
cause I believe there is a much larger number of the 
Members of this Hause who are in sympathy with the 
principles I have tried to advocate than there has been in 
any former Parliament. Indeed, as regards all questions 
of this nature my hope is in the democracy. I! have lost 
all faith in the Governments ; they seem to have delivered 
themselves up, bound hand and foot, to the power of the 
rampant militarism, which is the curse of Europe. The 
one topic which seems really and supremely to interest 
them is to make preparations for fighting. At this very 
time, when bitter destitution and distress prevail ia every 
country of Europe—when there are millions of men, not 
belonging to the worthless, improvident, vicious classes, 
but honest and industrious men who desire nothing more 
than to earn their bread by the sweat of their brow, who 
are trembling on the verge of starvation, what do the 
Governments do? The one thing that preoccupies their 
mind, and on which they are squandering the millions 
wrung from the hard hand of toil, is to add to their arma- 
ments on a system of insane rivalry to which there is no 
limit. -(Cheers.) So that the condition of Europe may 
now be described by two words—arming and starving. 
(Hear, hear.) I hope that the increasing power of the 
people will tend in favor of peace. I think I can see 
some significant symptoms that the great body of the 
working men, and especially of the more educated and 
intelligent among them, are coming more and more to 
abhor war, and the warlike armaments by which they are 
crushed to the ground. There are some facts in the recent 
history of France which are full of hope. For we have 
seen government after government overturned in that 
country, because the people object to a wariike and fili- 
bustering policy. In 1881, the Chamber upset the first 
Ferry Ministry by a majority of 355 to 68, on account of 
the expedition to Tunis. In 1882 the Freycinet Ministry 
was defeated on the vote of credit it asked to enable 
France to join England in armed intervention in Egypt. 
In 1885 the second Ferry Ministry was overturned by a 
majority of 306 to 149 on a question arising out of the 
Tonquin Expedition. Much the same has been our own 
experience. The Conservative Government of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which came in with so overwhelming a ma- 
jority, was utterly routed in 1880, on account of its ag- 
yy foreign policy; and [ am sorry to add, that the 

former Government of the present Prime Minister fell on 
the same ground. (Mr. Gladstone intimated dissent.) 
Well, I am quite convinced that the late Ministry of the 
right hon. gentleman would not have been overthrown, if 
it bad not been for the unfortunate Egyptian business. 
I devoutly hope that as time goes on, the democracies 
throughout Europe will lift up their voices, and show 
their determination no longer to support the present sys- 
tem—that they will make the Governments understand 
that if they want fighting they had better do it themselves, 
and so fulfil the words of the old song— 

‘Let the men that make the quarrels 
Be the only men to fight.’” (Cheers.) 


Mr. William R. Cremer was persuaded that if this 
motion was not carried a similar one would be carried 
before long, for it touched a subject very near the hearts 
of the working men of the country. If the fire-eating 
journalists, bondholders, and anprincipled capitalists were 
to leave the people to themselves, no country would think 
of invading the territory of its neighbor. He had no 
doubt that if the country had been consulted as to the 
annexation of Burmah, before the expedition started, an 
immense majority would have declared against it. But 
the House was not consulted until the money hid been 
expended, the blood shed, and the honor and reputation of 
the country more or less involved. It was in the hope of 
preventing the repetition of this kind of thing that he 
would support this motion. 


A county member of Parliament writes to The Christian 
World :— 


**Mr. Richard made an excellent and judicious speech, 
which he concluded with a very powerful peroration, in 
which, while lamenting the little support similar motions 
had received in past Parliaments, he expressed his contfi- 
dence that this new House, chosen by the democracy, 
would accord him much stronger support. He graphically 
pictured the people of the European nations struggling 
with poverty and yet bearing the crushing bur lens of huge 
armaments. ‘Arming and starving,’ he said, described 
their unhappy condition. He thought the great hope of 
a happier future lay in the growiog power of the people 
in the government of the nations. 

‘““Mr. Gladstone, when he spoke, expressed his sym- 
pathy with the sentiments to which he had been listening, 
and joined in the hope the honorable gentleman had ex- 
pressed as to the future influence of the extended power 
now exercised by the peoples, He, however, pointed out 
practical difficulties in the way of rag ty. the motion, 
and urged the House not to vote for it. But we lovers 
of peace had heard so much during the last week or two 
from the Tories, of the need for increased armaments, 
and we were become so sick of the ‘arming and starving’ 
policy tiey pressed upon us, that we said within ourselves, 
‘Blessed are the Peacemakers.’ And as a protest against 
war, and as a testimony for peace, we determined to follow 
Mr. Richard. So, when the division was called, though 
we saw our great Premier with his Ministers, going into 
one lobby, we trooped after stout Mr. Richard into the 
other. Yes, and when the numbers were handed in, to 
our delight and great astonishment, we found that we 
were in the majority, notwithstanding that the Tories had 
helped the Premier. Didn’t we cheer! Our testimony 
for peace had been even louder than we had dreamed 
possible. ‘A good Parliament this,’ we said one to an- 
other. But didn’t our Whips storm and rend their hair! 
They did not like it at all. ‘Demoralizing to the party,’ 
‘Too bad,’ etc., etc. ; but we Radicals only laughed, say- 
ing that we had come specially charged by our consti- 
tuents to testify for peace, and we were bound to do it. 
We then had a second vote on the same question put as a 
substantive motion. By desperate efforts of the Whips, 
three of our men were torn away, and a few more beat up 
on the other side, so that the majority was this time 
turned against us; but we were well content to have de- 
livered our testimony. John Bright had come down 
the House to vote with us for peace.” “f 
Tae (Lonpvon) ‘‘Datty News” ow Mr. Ricaarv’s MoTION. 

Mr. Richard made an impressive appeal to the democ- 

racy against large armaments and an aggressive policy. 
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It is much easier to sneer at Mr. Richard than to answer 
him. The overgrown schoolboys who talk about inter- 
national struggles as if they were school cricket matches 
or University boat races, and who have every qualifica- 
tion for levity except wit, will cut their dismal jokes at 
Mr. Richard and his ‘‘craze”’ for peace. It remains a 
solemn and humilitating reflection that while poverty is 
pressing upon every nation in Europe, every European 
Government is squandering money in arming against 
every other. ‘‘Arming and starving” are, as Mr. Rich- 
ard too truly said, the predominant results of Continental 
despotism. 
Tue Lonpon ‘‘Times.” 

A very interesting and instructive discussion took 
place in the House of Commons yesterday on the resolu- 
tion of Mr. Richard, which invited the House to affirm 
“that it is not just or expedient to embark in war, con- 
tract engagements involving grave responsibilities for the 
nation, and add territories to the Empire without the 
knowledge and consent of Parliament.” The resolution 
was moved as an amendment to the order for going into 
Committee of Supply. The motion that the Speaker 
should leave the chair was negatived by a majority of 112 
to 108, and when Mr. Richard’s motion was subsequently 
put, it was only rejected by the narrow majority of 115 
to 109.— Herald of Peace. 


“THE NONCONFORMIST” ON MR RICHARD’S 
MOTION. 


The term ‘‘moral victory” is so frequently abused, both 
in Parliamentary and electioneering warfare, that we have 
some hesitation in claiming it even where it is most justly 
due. But when a veteran reformer carries an amend:nent 
against the authority of a Liberal Government, so far, at 
least, as to get it put as a substantial question, and is 
then only defeated by a vigorous application of the tele- 
phone for Conservative votes from St. Stephen’s Club, 
we think we may fairly say that he has won a moral vic- 


tory. 

On the whole, we think this may be regarded as the 
most significant vote yet taken in the new Parliament. 
It proves that the representatives sent up by the newly 
enfranchised democracy are impatient of the pleas, ex- 
cuses and subterfuges, by which the horrible waste of 
this nation’s resources upon the wickedness of war is still 
maintained. In fact, they are so determined to secure an 
alteration, that they are not very particular as to the 
mode in which it is effected. It is probable that but few 
amongst the members of Mr Richard’s majority had asked 
themselves precisely what alteration would be effected by 
his motion, nor could they have explained how they ex- 
pected the principle to be worked in practice if that mo- 
tion were carried. But they felt that so long as questions 
of peace and war are left to be determined by the old 
sanguinary traditions of officialism, there can never be 
any security. And this evil tradition they determined to 
break up once for all. On the result we heartily congrat- 
ulate the Member for Merthyr, and we think he is entitled 
to the gratitude of ali lovers of peace. . 

At a meeting of the PadJington ‘‘Bright” Club, the 
following Resolution was passed :— 

‘Phat the best thanks of the Political Council of the 
John Bright Working Men’s Club are due to Mr. Richard 
and his 109: supporters for their endeavors to place in the 
hands-of Parliament the power to make or veto a Decla- 
ration of War.” 


THE ‘* MANCHESTER EXAMINER.” 


‘*It is satisfactory that the mover and seconder had an 
opportunity of setting forth their views, and that they 
were supported by so large a proportion of the members 
present. The line of argument they pursued was emi- 
nently instructive. They touched upon principles which 
are too often forgotten. Parliament was never asked 
whether the forts of Alexandria should be bombarded, or 
a contest entered upon with Arabi, or Indian troops be 
brought from Egypt. or war with Burmah be undertaken, 
and Burmah itself annexed. So with multifarious wars 
on the West Coast of Africa, or with the Boers and Zulus ; 
we are in these wars before we are aware of it, and are not 
asked for the money till perhaps they are over Mr. 
Richard complains that Parliament has no more control 
over wars and treaties now than it had in the days of the 
Stuarts. The Parliamentary power of the purse was 
brought out more prominently in those times than now, 
since it happened that the King and the Parliament often 
pulled ditferent ways. But the peculiarity in our times 
is that the Prerogative of the Crown is put into Commis- 
sion. It is exercised by the Cabinet, which is a party 
Cabinet, supported by a party majority in the House of 
Commons. Hence in the case of all wars and all treaties 
the power really at work is no longer the Crown, but Pre- 
rogative wielded by Party majorities. This is the fact 
that explains why on such questions Parliament has so 
little actual power. What used to be done by the Crown, 
and was therefore jealously and vigilantly watched, is now 
done by Ministers who have a majority at their back 
and rely on its sworn allegiance. The only remedy lies 
in cultivating in some small measure the sense of individ- 
ual responsibility and independence. Mr. Richard and 
Mr. Rylands have taken the first step in this direction by 
putting the Government in a minority.” 


Newsovryport, Mass., April 16, 1886. 
Tue Rev. Rowtanp B. Howarp, 
Dear Sir — At the session of the New England Confer- 
ence to day, after your eloquent address, the following res- 
olution was unanimously adopted : 
Resolved, That we have listened with ‘interest to the 
statements made by Rev. Rowland B. Howard, recently 
appointed Secretary of the American Peace Society, and 
we cordially commend him and his work to the sympathy 
and co-operation of this Conference of our churches and 
of the entire Christian body. 
(Signed) B. K. Peirce, 
S. L. Gracey, 
C. Rogexs, 
A. B. KeEnpie, 


Truly yours, 


Committee. 


E. A, Manwine, 
Sec, N. E. Conf. 


Ata meeting of the Rhode Island Peace Society held 
in Providence May 6, 1886, the following resolution was 
adopted : 

Resolved, That we appreciate the discourses lately given 
in this city by Rev. Rowland B. Lloward, Secretary of the 
American Peace Society, as highly interesting and effi- 
cient in promoting the cause of Peace, and we request 
our Treasurer to secure other similar services by him in 
the =e of this city and State, as he shall it prac- 
ticable. 


D. R. Sec. 
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OUR NATIONAL DEFENCES. 
BY L. H. SQUIRES. 

The masses of the people in Europe, engaged in peace- 
ful arts and industries, dv not want to fight. It is the 
standing armies, trained and equipped for war, that are a 
constant menace to the peace of Europe. And to increase 
our military establishments, to multiply means of destruc- 
tion and train men for war, is to cultivate a war-spirit, and 
with all the certainty of fate, to make easier the chances 
of a conflict with some foreign power. 

There is a better way to preserve peace in our borders 
than by preparing to fight. Let our statesmen use all 
their powers to remove the causes of war, and they will do 
the country a vastly better service than by voting appro- 
priations for harbor defences. Instead of ‘‘ lines” of war- 
ships, let the money be used to establish and aid lines of 
commerce. Instead of ‘‘ obstructing” our harbors with 
torpedoes, lay more Atlantic cables and put easy commu- 
nication and transportation within the reach of the masses. 
One free steamer, run at government expense, by which 
our poor people who have come from other lands could 
visit again the home of their birth, would do more to pre- 
serve friendly relations than all our iron-clads. Instead 
of iron-clad batteries, let us build more life-saving sta- 
tions, and seek to lessen the perils of travel by land and 
water. The whole nation will appreciate this and rejoice 
in it. Instead of forts let us build in our important sea- 
board cities immigrant homes, where strangers coming to 
our shores may be sheltered, protected from imposition 
and instructed in our language, customs, laws and institu- 
tions, and aided in establishing themselves honorably 
among us. Instead of great guns frowning defiance, Jet 
us send messengers of peace to all nations, carrying the 
arts and sciences of our civilization to less favored lands. 
And above all, let our statesmen apply all their energies 
to muintain law and order, and see that justice is done to 
all men of every color, creed or nation; that human rights 
are respected and iniquities snppressed. Our greatest 
danger is in doing wrong. — Peacemaker. 


ANARCHY IN ANNAM. 


Advices from Annam state that anarchy prevails in that 
country; that bands of robbers are scouring the land; 
that the people are in revolt against French authority, and 
that rebels have attacked the French near Hue, the capital, 
and advanced in numbers upon Quintone. 

The unfurtunate ‘Tonquin adventure continues to be the 
bane of French politics. It drove Ferry from office amid 
a general chorus of execrations; it entered as a domi- 
nating issue into the recent elections; and it has left 
Brisson and De Freycinet with so narrow a margin in the 
Chamber of Deputies as to make government by their 
Ministry entirely impracticable. The test came upon the 
’ vote for the Tonquin credit; and the point involved was 
not whether France should extend her operations in Ton- 
quin, or make more experiments of a similar kind with 
remote and petty Powers, but whether she should not give 
up whatever results may have been gained, and immedi- 
ately and ignominiously evacuate the territory occupied at 
so heavy cost. That the Government should be able to 
command only a majority of four votes on such an issue as 
this, to which the Ministry had avowedly attached its 
fortunes, is an extraordinary circumstance. It shows how 


completely wearied the French people are by distant 
efforts at 


t which have cost great sacrifices 


in the lives of Frenchmen and in the revenues of. the 


nation, and which offer an effectual barrier to domestic 
reforms and the lightening of local burdens. 


THE AWAKING. 
BY JULIA H. MAY. 


As a sweet baby, from his morning dream 
Awakes, sometimes, and lies without a sound, 
And all his rose-bud fingers twirl around, 

The while his violet eyes, half open, seem 

Their petals to unfold, and pink cheeks beam 

As if glad thoughts the little brain had found,— — 
But, when his mother’s step upon the ground, 

He hears, his red lips word 

In mothers’ hearts, **a-goo’’ ;—so we shall rise, 
Perchance, when we awake from life's brief sleep, 
Not ail at once, but lie in rapt surprise, 

And eye and lip all motionless shall keep, 

Until we speak, as new-born powers expand, 
Some glad, strange word that God shall understand. 


SERVIA. 


Servia is beaten and disgraced. The destruction of 
life and prop :rty on both sides has been awful. Take an 
instance. After the last battle recorded, the Bulgarians 
took Pirot. After nightfall, two thousand Servian cavalry 
fell upon the victorious Bulgarians and cut them to pieces, 
‘*the streets being strewn with dead and wounded, and 
running with blood.” Afterwards the Bulgarians re- 
entered the town in superior numbers, destroying the 
Servians, ‘‘ but only after suffering terrible losses.” The 
same account says that ‘* there are over six thousand 
wounded Servians in the hospital here.” Servia, will now 
have to bleed through every pore. It has to lament 
thousands of slain ; it will have to pay the costs of its own 
wicked war, and probably compensation to the injured 
Bulgarian nation. It will suffer the pangs of disappoint- 
ment, and be pointed at for years, if not for ages, with 
pity and contempt. 


ANOTHER MONUMENT TO (GENERAL) GRANT. 


The fund for the proposed monument to General Grant, 
has just received from the Emperor of Japan, through 
Cyrus W. Field, five hundred dollars, thus increasing the 
amount to over one hundred and twenty thousand dollars. 
This monument, of course, is to be erected in honor of 
Ulysses S. Grant, in his capacity of general. 

When, in his celebrated letter accepting the first nomi- 
nation to the presidency, he said, “LET US HAVE PEACE,” 
a phase of his character was developed deserving a mon- 
ument in the hearts of the people far more lasting than 
any erection of marble or bronze can ever become. To 
this monument the poor as well as the rich may contribute, 
hy devoting their efforts and means so earnestly in the 
cause of peace as to bring about before the close of the 
present century a system of international arbitration which 
shall effectually consign to oblivion the spirit of war with 
all its paraphernalia. 

A UNIVERSAL PEACE CELEBRATION on the first day of 
January, 1900, would be the grandest monument to Gen- 
eral Grant that could possibly be erected, and to that 
every man, woman and child on the face of the globe can 
contribute.—Orren Hutchinson in Peacemaker. 
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te A Sonvay-Scnoot Concert Exercise. — Subject: 
‘‘ The Bible doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate 
Hymns and Recitations. By R. B. Howarp. Pub- 
lished by the American Peace Society. Sent post- 
age paid, to any Sunday-school which will take a con- 
tribution for the children’s department of our work. 
Send to the author for specimen copy. 


THE PILGRIM’S PACK. 


Bunyan’s immortal allegory represents Pilgrim tugging 
up the hill of difficulty oppressed by a heavy pack upon 
his back. But when he saw the cross the pack loosened 
and rolled down the hill and the traveller went on rejoic- 
ing, lightened as to body and soul. His victory was 
assured when his burden was off. How he sang! 

Christianity is Pilgrim. She toils up the hill. On her 
bending back strapped by tradition, custom and old pre- 
judice were at one time Slavery, Intemperance, Polygamy, 
Intolerance, Persecution, Duelling and War. She called 
them ‘‘necessary” burdens. She carried them as unfortu- 
nate men carry wens on their heads and warts on their 
noses. But one after the other they are tumbling off. With 
the cross in sight, with that consummated self-denial as his 
model, a man will not ‘teat and drink with the drunken,”’ 
and rum rolls off. In sight of the cross on which Christ 
died to make men free, a man will not practise slavery. 
The cross of Christ sends away unclean men and women 
as Jesus did the wcman at the well and the one taken in 
adultery to ‘‘go and sin no more.” Persecutors, even, 
shudder in the light of that cross at the foulness of their 
work. Who can curse when Jesus dying cries forgive? 
May we not add, who can fight when the Son of God with 
ample means of self-defence, simply and only suffers. O 
Church of Jesus Christ, let the accursed ‘*pack” of wrongs, 
the Pandora box of evils, the oppressive, stony, stumbling, 
back-breaking weight of war roll off your back. How 
light your step, how quick and assured your victory if 
ouly you let it go forever! 


THE DUCHOBORZI. 


It is interesting to trace the origin, rise and history of 
sects in Russia who dissent from the doctrines and polity 
of the Orthodox (Greek or Russian) church. 

._The coming of a theological student into that depart- 
ment of Union Parg Theol»gical Seminary at Chicago, 
which educates persons of foreign birth for the ministry, 
has called attention t» the Ducboborzi among whom he 
was born. They exist in numerous communities in southern 
Russia. They, like Count Tolstoi whu-e writings are at- 
tracting so much attention, believe in Christ and the Ser- 
mon on the Mount and literally obey the commands of 
Jesus recorded in that and other places. They are of course 
radical in their peace doctrines. Their refusal to serve in 
the army, their alleged sympathy with the enemies of Rus- 
sia, their granting a-ylums to persons outlawed for political 
or other ciimes has often subjected them to persecution 
and punishment. They do not practise the, sacraments. 
They are Antinomian, mystical and gnostic in their no- 
tions and are perfectionists with no faith in the real god- 


liness of any but those of their own sect. They date back 
to the seventeenth century. 

The Duchoborzi have no priests, no sacred days, but 
meet as the Quakers do for simple communion or prayer. 
S is said to have corrupted them as it is apt to do 
Societies, both secular and religious. biagy said to be 
severe in morals, pure in family relations, industrious and 
with a strong tendency to socialism. 


AN ABLE PAPER. 


George May Powell, in the April number of The 
Century magazine, has published cne of the most con- 
vincing and admirable papers on Arbitration. He quotes 
the excellent rules laid down by the Universal Peace 
Union, of which he is an officer, and they have been 
adopted in substance by several parties to arbitration. 
We wish every man would read and ponder them. 

Certain principles seem essential to success in the 
relations of capital and labor, and these should be con- 
ceded by both sides. 

1. The employer should have the right of selecting, 
without dictatiun, the persons he employs. 

2. The person seeking employment should have the 
right of seeking it wherever he believes his services will 
be best appreciated and remunerated. 

8. Whether employer or employe belong to any par- 
ticular organization should be no obstacle to forming a 
labor contract. 

4. Employers should not be required to abide by 
regulations or laws in the construction of which they 
have had no voice. 

5. Due notice of any change of regulations, prices of 
labor, cessation of or discharge from employment should 
be given by the employer to the employed. 

6. Due notice of leaving employment should be given 
to the employer by the employed. 

7. Misunderstandings, not otherwise adjustable, 
should be submitted to a tribunal of arbitration, and each 
contract should contain a clause providing therefor. 

The first requisite of success where difficulties exist, is 
to aim at an understanding by the parties meeting each 
other personally or by representatives, to arrive, if 
possible, by mutual concession at a reconciliation. Fail- 
ing in this, to invite the mediation of a disinterested, 
discreet person. Shonld this pl: » likewise fail, refer the 
whole matter to iutelligent, ‘:..purtial arbitrators, whose 
decisions should be accepted as final. 


BOYCOTTING WILL NOT WORK. 


The system of boycotting lately inaugurated in cities 
by the labor unions presents one of the most vicious 
phases of the labor question. That the laborers have the 
right to work or not to work, there is no doubt. That 
they have the right to combine to get all the wages pos- 
sible is equally plain. If dissatisfied, no sensible person 
will question their right to go out on a strike as a body. 
Here, however, their rights end. They have no right to 
constitute themselves the custodians of property belong- 
ing to their former employers. They kuve no right to 
trespass upon such property, ordering those willing to 
work to quit. They have no right to say what may or 
may not be done by their former employers, and, above 
all, they have not the right to boycott, or in any way seek 
to intimidate trade, tradesmen or tradeswomen in any 
manner. This is conspiracy, and should be prompily 
punished as such.——Farm, Field and Stockman (Chicago). 
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THE TREE OF PEACE. 


The elm under which William Penn held his treaty 
with the Indians was uprocted by a tempest at the time 
of the war of 1812, and an inkstand made from the wood, 
was sent to Roscoe, the English poet, who returned these 
beautiful lines. 

From clime to clime, from shore to shore, 
The war-fiend raised his hateful yell, 

And ’midst the storm that realms deplore, 
Penn’s honored tree of concord fell. 


And of that tree, which ne’er again, 

Shall Spring's reviving influence know, 
A relic o’er the Atlantic main, 

Was sent, the gift of foe to foe. 


But though no more its ample shade 
Wave green beneath Columbia’s sky, 
Though every branch be now decayed— 

And all its scattered leaves be dry ;— 


Yet ’midst the relic’s sacred a. 
A health-restoring flood shall spring, 
In which the angel form of Peace, 
May stoop to dip her dove-like wing. 


, So once the staff the prophet bore, 
By wandering eyes, again was seen 
To swell with life through every pore, 
And bud afresh with foliage green. 


The withered branch again shall grow 
Till o’er the earth its shade extend, 

And this, the gift of foe to foe, 
Become the gift of friend to friend! 


DIARY OF SECRETARY. 


Thursday, March 25. Was greatly interested in the 
reading of their own verses by Oliver W. Holmes and J. R. 
Lowell at the Old South Meeting-house. Holmes was full of 
military fire and fervor. I quote from the Old Colonist of 
New Bedford what was written at the time by one present. 

Entertainments’ are not rare in Boston or else- 
where; it sometimes seems as if there were nothing 
else. Churches, ‘ posts,’ societies and even local mis- 
sion bands resort to them continually with increasing 
success as to money, and I fear, increasing demoralization. 
This is specially evident in the illegal and depraving lot- 
teries that form the chief attraction of so many of them. 
There are very few luxuries of this sort denied to smaller 
cities. 

‘¢But they could not, nor could any other city but Boston, 
have the only entertainment I have attended this winter. 
It was the reading of their own verses by Holmes and 
Lowell in the Old South. The place, with its historic 
relics and associations, its stiff, square galleries and every- 
where uncurved lines, is peculiar to Boston. It has now 
added, one has well said, another page to its history. 
Holmes, at seventy-six, is a kind of Boston notion with 


‘the usual Cambridge flavor; Lowell, not quite threescore 


and ten, with a slight accent caught in London, with beard 
just getting quietly gray, with half-suppressed music in 
his voice, a cross between a twinkle and a fire in his eye, 
with *‘ kinkles” in his hair, a portly presence, an utterly 
undemonstrative manner and a tone that varies with and 
constantly reveals something new to you in his written 
thonghts; these made up the entire personnel of my rare 
‘entertainment.’ I heard Holmes declaim ‘Old Iron- 


’ gides’ and ‘Dorothy Q.’ from the same platform in 1875 


—the same year that I heard dear, absent Longfellow 
read his ‘ Morituri Salutamus’ — and I was not unpre- 


pared for a manner as sprightly as his, which advancing 
age simply untethers. One forgot that the dimples have 
begun to tend to hollows in his cheeks, that the lips no 
longer quiver with youthful passion ; for its wonted fires 
did not slumber in the undimmed eyes, except when 
Lowell’s tender rhymes touched the fountain of tears. 
Patriotism, pride of ancestry and poetic power quivered 
along the sweet and sympathetic tones of the poet's voice 
as we saw again the battle of Bunker Hill from the Old 
South steeple, heard him apostrophize his great-grand- 
mother, and drolly rhyme the great Agassiz in with the 
subjects of his triumphant studies. 

‘*We just mounted on the. Pegasus of each of the Poets 
in turn, and fortwo hours freely soared among crea- 
tions, whose music was gentle laughter and gentler tears. 
But Lowell needed to drop into the grotesque humor of 
the Yankee ‘Courtin’’ after leading us heavenward by 
his mirrored ‘ Dandelion,’ and horrifying us with his 
awful ‘ Extreme Unction.’ It was not the absence of the 
‘priest’ whom you sent away, sad poet. It was the 
presence of the two ghastly ghosts— ‘lost youth’ and 
‘lost ideal’ —- whom you summoned without the sweet 
and spiritual form of One who has compassion for the 
dying. ‘That was what sent conscience’s cold chil! through 
our hearts. There is not space for me to quote, bat if 
your readers will open and read the poems referred to and 
others of these dear old singers, they can partly imagine 
what that crowded house of plain-faced, thoughtful-look- 
ing people enjoyed. It was delightful to see so many 
aged persons living over again the scenes and sensations 
of their youth when Holmes and Lowell were beginning to 
sing.” 

Holmes remarked to a friend the next day that he never 
enjoyed anything more. 

Wednesday, March 31. Attended Friends meeting for 
worship at Wesleyan Hall. It was a good, spiritual meet- 
ing, thesolemn silence being followed by fervent vocal 
prayers and earnest exhortations. But for the lack of sing- 
ing it seemed like any good prayer meeting of other de- 
nominations. Peculiarities of language and dress are less 
marked than in former years. 


Sunday, April 4. On a visit to my son at Woodfords, 
Maine, a pleasant suburb of Portland. By the kind in- 
vitation of the pastor, Rev. C. A. Marsh, I preached to 
audiences that filled the Congregational Church. 


Monday, April 5. Attended a meeting of the ministers 
of Portland. Nearly all were present except the Catholic 
and they had been invited. How to preserve the Sabbath 
especially from Sunday excursions and secure it for wor- 
ship was the subject considered. The agreement of Dr. 
Fenn and other Congregationalists, Baptists, Metho- 
dists and Episcopalians with Universalists, Swedenbor- 
gians and Catholics was remarkable. 

At the request of Dr. Blanchard of the Universalist 
Charch, I said a few words to a portion of the meeting re- 
maining a few moments for that purpose. No special in- 
terest was manifested in Dr. Edward Payson’s city in the 
cause of Peace, except by Dr. Blanchard and Rev. F. 
Southworth, pastor of the Bethel Church. I could but pray 
that some representative of this work worthy of a hearing 
might soon appear in Portland. Surely the military 
law which abolishes the Sabbath ought to interest Chris- 
tians so earnest for its conservation. The Temperance 
cause so deservedly popular in Portland was, according to . 
Frances E. Willard, throttled ten years by the civil war. ~ 
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Thursday, April 8. Fast Day in Massachusetts. By 
invitation of Rev. J. L. Hill of the North Congregational 
Chureh of Lynn, I preached at the First Baptist Church 
to those two congregations and also the First Congrega- 
tional, Rev. F. J. Mundy, and the Washington Street Bap- 
tist, Rev. Mr. Green. ‘There were about 200 present and 
the discourse on Peace was accorded a patient hearing. 
A report appeared in the city dailies of the next day. 
Rev. Mr. Hazletine, Baptist, and M. M. Binford, minister 
of the Society of Friends, participated in the services. No 
topic could be more appropriate for this publicly appointed 
religious holiday. Many persons were so weary with the 
festivals, fairs and other entertainments of the previous 
evening as to feel unable to attend divine service. The 
most exhausting, health-destroying -and life-shortening 
custom that I know among good people is that of giving 
themselves to exciting, money-making and protracted 
‘“‘entertainments’’ in the name of social or religious duty. 

The ‘‘fasting,” i. e., abstaining, ought not only to be re- 
stored to Fast Day proper, but ought to be extended over 
at least the forty days called Lent. I was subsequently 
informed that in New York city many of those who at- 
tempt some abstinence in Lent weary and worry them- 
selves exceedingly during its closing days in preparing 
fashionable dresses for Easter Sunday! The Puritan 
Fast Day was appointed as kind of brief Lent. Even 
that one day has become with the masses of the people a 
day of work or pleasure, to a very limited extent a day of 
fasting or worship. 

Miss Salucia Abbott, whose house was my first home 
after marriage in 1860, died to-day at the age of seventy- 
six, at Farmington, Maine. She was the diligent and 
faithful amanuensis of the late Jacob Abbott, her brother. 
She could not be reconciled to the ‘‘killing” necessary to 
the civil war and was distressed at the misery which even 
a Union victory entailed. I can see her going about the 
house with happy face and buoyant step ringing the dinner 
bell with joy at the Peace of 1865! In the feebleness of 
her last years she did not forget the cause of Peace, dear 
to her father and her brothers, in her sympathies and 
contributions. She was buried under the pinos loquentes 
near Bowdoin College, Brunswick, Maine, which town was 
for a time her early home. 


Friday, April 9. After a pleasant visit to Gloucester 
friends, I spent last evening in my former parish at Rock- 
port, Mass., and was cheered to hear that the church had 
placed the American Peace Society among their annual 
‘objects of contribution. This was done without solicita- 
tion and without a dissenting voice. If this good exam- 
ple were followed by all the churches of America, it 
would be one indication of the near approach of the mil- 
lennial day. 

Sunday, April 11. Preached at Baptist Church, Med- 
ford, Mass., whose excellent pastor, Rev. J. P. Abbott, 
D. D., expressed his interest in the subject of Peace, now 
for the first time brought to his notice as a special object 
of Christian thought and activity. I taught an interest- 
ing class in the Sabbath-school. 


Friday, April 16. The N. E. Methodist Episcopal 
Conference in session at Newburyport, presided over by 
Bishop Warren, Vice-President of the American Peace 
Society, gave me a very cordial hearing, and passed a 
upanimous vote of confidence in and commendation of 
the Society, signed by Dr. B, K. Pierce of Zion’s Herald 
and other leading ministers of the Conference. 


In the afternoon Joseph Cartland kindly drove over 
with me to call on his wife’s (Gertrude Cartland) cousin, 
John G. Whittier, at his Amesbury home. We had an 
hour’s conference on the principles and prospects of Peace, 
in which Mr. Whittier has the liveliest interest. His 
sprightliness of manner and movement, accuracy of recol- 
lection and richness of thought and expression are re- 
markable for one pe on fourscore. He is better 
looking than his pictures. If the same could have truly 
been said of his mother and sister, whose portraits hung 
in the room, they must have been women of remarkable 
loveliness. 

The plain yellow house on the crowded village street is 
modest within and without, filled with books and suffused 
with a quiet presence. The gentleness and sweetness of 
Whittier’s verse appear in his person and his surroundings. 
The one thought of our conversation that impressed me 
was, ‘*God has placed no insuperable barriers to progress 
in the cause of peace. We encounter no natural or spirit- 
nal law ordained and revealed by our Maker. He is Love. 
Hatred, malevolence, ferocity, blood-thirstiness and all 
the unhallowed passions which dominate in war should 
be subordinate to love. It is their rebellion and usurpa- 
tion that has bred anarchy.” 

Gladstone’s bold attempt to conciliate Ireland, Con- 
gressional action favorable to arbitration, were among the 
topics of this delightful hour. A new volume of poems, 
noticed in another column, celebrates this visit to the 
Quaker poet of America. It may be the last. It is one 
of the best. 


Sunday, April 18. At Providence, R.I. One of the 
loveliest of days. I called at the Friends’ School, beautiful 
for situation, and accepting the invitation of Principal 
Augustine Jones, joined in the meeting of worship with 
a few friends, the pupils and their teachers. I was moved 
to say something to the young people previous to the ser- 
mon by Mr. Barton, their minister. One could but notice 
in the chapel two very choice works of art, busts of 
Elizabeth Frye and John Bright, and, centrally placed, a 
portrait of Whittier, all presented to the school and with 
other artistic productians, costing over $4000. The pres- 
ence of eight pianos showed that music is not neglected. 
I was glad to meet Sarah F. Smiley who is for the present 
with her sister Rebecca, a teacher in the school, just re- 
covering from a serious illness. The table was neat, or- 
derly and generously supplied. The rooms for study and 
recitation were bright and cheerful, the order was excellent, 
and I was not surprised to find that a large percentage of 
the pupils are from families not belonging to the Socie 
of Friends, who seek these, in some respects unsur 
advantages for their children. I was indebted to the 
Principal for courteous hospitalities and a neat copy of 
the proceedings when Elizabeth Frye’s bust was unveiled 
Sept. 9, 1885. 

By the kindness of Rev. D. R. Whittemore and his pas- 
tor Rev. O. E. Baker I was permitted to address a | 
audience in the Roger Williams (Free Baptist) Church 
the afternoon. Pastor Baker is fully in accord with our 
work. He was a chaplain in the army at one time and | 
needed not to be told of the sins of war. 

In the evening by the intercession of J. F, Huntsman, 
Esq., I was invited by Rev. J. Hall McIlvane to occupy 
his pulpit and addressed a large congregation at the Union 
(Congregational) Church. Samuel Austin, trustee of the 
Obediah Brown Fund, came to see me and subsequently 
sent us some valuable books from their library., Hon. 
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Amos Perry of the Rhode Island Peace Society expressed 
his interest by his presence and kind salutations. Pastor 
Mcllvane truly said, ‘The doctrine of Peace is faundamen- 
tally re'ated to all other Christian dvctrines.” Our friends 
propose: a meting at the largest hall, to be addressed by 
several leading ministers and others at some time when U. 
S. Senator Chase can be at home to preside. There were 
no church collections and no personal contributions to- 
day. But the fruit of such meetings must ultimately be 
found in increased offerings of both prayer and money. 


Monday, April 19. An unusually full meeting of the 
execulive committee. Resolutions of condolence were 
sent to Presijent Tobey who was detained by the funeral 
of his eldest son. A letter and condensed callegram 
were ordered to be sent to Hon. W. E. Gladstone with 
our congratulations at his bold and statesmanlike attempt 
to conciliate Ireland. It was voted to hold the annual 
meeting at the usual time Monday, May 24th. A free 
consultation was held. Thomas Wood obtained data for 
sending a memorial to Congress in favor of Senator Wil- 
son’s Arbitration bill from each of the Friends’ Meetings. 


Wedn’sday, April 21. By invitation of M. M. Bin- 
ford, minister, I attended and addressed the Friends’ 
meeting in Lynn, Mass. Minister Barton also spoke and 
Rev. Mr. Mariner of the Free Baptists offered prayer. 


Saturday, April 24. Called at the American Home 
Missionary rooms on my old friend, Rev. A. H. Clapp, 
D. D., Treasurer. I found him, notwithstanding i | health, 
strong in hope and faith for himself and for our Lord’s 
kingdum. His words of approval and God-speed in my 
work came upon my thirsty soul ‘like rain upon the 
mown griss and like showers that water the earth’’ He 
seemed to believe in peace, in the duty of the church to 
give up war as ‘‘a religious exercise,” or ‘*means of 
grace”’ or method of propagating the truth. The time 
has come for the church to wash its han’s of that and 
other social and national sins and to lead the nations on 
toward universal brotherhood. 


Sunday, April 25. By kind offices of Mr. Orren 
Hutchin<on. for thirteen years deacon of the Church of 
the Divine Paternity (formerly Dr. Chapin’s), Rev. C. H. 
Eaton pastor. I was per:nitted to adilress a large congre- 
gation in this spa-ious house of worship in New York 
city. Rev. Robert Collyer spoke kindly and eloquently 
and Rev. C. II. Eaton give the cause a hearty endorse- 
ment. Iu the afiernoon I briefly addressed a large Tem- 
perance gathering at Masonic Hall. It was under the 
direction of the Manhattan Temperance Union and pre- 
sided over by Mr. Gibbs who has shown his faith in tem- 
perance by his abundant good works. not the least of 
which was the establishment in New York city of an in- 
expensive **Dairy” and restaurant, where no intoxicating 
liquors were sold. Ile has now retired from business but 
is constantly active in the temperance reform. It was 
estimated that 1400 were present at the evening meeting, 
drawn in part by the Easter decorations, the stirring 
Easter music and the deserved'y popular orator Robert 
Collyer. A collection amounting to over thirty dollars 
was taken up, a portion of which was given to the Uni- 
versal Peace Union of Philadelphia, of which Dea. 
Hutchinson is a very active member. The latter prepared 
some excellent re-olutions. which would have undoubt- 
edly passed unanimously had time permitted. They 
called upon mini-ters to preach and Sabbath-schools to 
teach Peace and fixed 1890 as the grand Jubilee Year when 


if we were faithful ‘Peace on Earth,” sung by the Beth- 
lehem angels, will have become an accomplished fact. 

Eighteen were received into the church, the communion 
was administered, and the pastor’s infant son baptized at 
the morning service, which included (with the music and 
flowers) an impressive sermon by the pastor, on the 
manifestation of Christ, who ‘‘ hath abolished death and 
hath brought life and immortality to light.”” (2 Tim. 
i:10.) In his evening remarks, Mr. Eaton referred to 
Dr. Chapin’s well-known interest in the Peace cause, as 
manifested on both sides of the Atlantic. Dr. Chapin’s 
triumph in eloquent address, was never more marked 
than at the Peace Congress, at Frankfort, Germany, in 
1850. The theme was a familiar and favorite one. He 
was at the maturity of his powers. ‘The occasion was of 
world-wide significance, and he more than met every 
expectation of his admiring friends. It was an inspira- 
tion and also an embarrassment to stand in the place so 
long graced by the great orator. But it was a comfort to 
recall, however inadequately, the impression which he 
made upon men in favor of universal peace and love. I 
hope none of our readers will fail to read Dr. Chapin’s 
beautiful poem reprinted on next page. It is a worthy echo 
of Isaiah ii. 4. 

Monday, April 26. Received a cordial welcome at the 
meeting of Baptist ministers. Sixty were present. The 
moderator, Rev. T. E. Vassar of Newark, N. J., and the 
scribe Rev. Frank Fletcher of New York city. were both at 


the Gettysburg battle. I was glad to meet Rev. Edward — 


Judson, son of the great missionary, who is trying to 


do for those destitute of religion in New York city what 


his father did in Burmah,—now annexed to Great Britain 
and become the highway of commerce and missions to 
south-west China! Judson’s soul ‘‘is marching on.” 


Saturday, May 1. A May-day evening company present 
by special invitation at the house of John B. Wood of 
Germantown, Penn. After a social meal and chat, they ig- 
nored gossip and proceeded to talk on ways of promotin 
peace! Jn response to a request I **told my experience.” 
After very cordial remarks by Samuel Morris and Samuel 
Emlen, ministers of the Society of Friends, Dr. Henry 
Hartshorn, editor of Friends’ Review, Philip C. Garrett, 
our host and others, a committee of five was appointed to 
report a plan for organizing an auxiliary of the American 
Peace Society in Pennsylvania. It was to me a most wel- 
come occasion. 


Sunday, May 2. The loveliest day of the season. , 


Every blossoming tree and flowering shrub is bathing its 
petals in morning dew and caressing sunlight! As we 
rode along ‘*School Lane’ to our morning service, the 
newly leaved forest giants, the broad greensward, the 
richly embowered’ mansions, the wayside bright with 
dinlelions, violets, buttercups and green grasses, 
us with admiration and adoration. 

At Norristown, a populous and thriving suburb of Phil- 
adelphia, Rev. W. C. Robinson gave us cordisl welcome 
to his hospitable home and to his pulpit. ‘The large con- 
gregatin all kneeled during public prayer. They gave 
attentive ears to the message of Gospel peace. 

At 4:30 Pp. m. a meeting of men was held in the Y. M. 


C. A. hall of Germantown. Prayer was offered by Dr. 
Faulkner of the Episcopal Church, and the doctrines of . 


Peace as enunciated by our Lord were presented by me 


and applied to the exisiing labor troubles. A large num-,, 


ber of workingmen were present. 
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- In the evening I addressed a large audience in the M. 

E. Church, of which Rev. Mr. Harges is pastor. He 
made most excellent remarks as he did the evening previous, 
expressive of deepening interest in the Peace move 
ment. He saw preserved in a museum a plow literally 
made of swords and kept in commemoration of the 
Geneva Arbitration ! 


Monday, May 3. After introduction by the committee 
oi arrangements, of which Rev. Dr. Graham was chair- 
man, I addressed about thirty Presbyterian ministers 
assembled at the weekly meeting at their rooms on Arch 
street. The pressure of other subjects only gave room 
for a brief presentation of our work, but that was well 
received. I was glad to make the acquaintance of sev- 
real leading ministers and to renew that of Rev. L. Y. 
Graham for whom I preached in February. At 8 p. m. I ad- 
dressed the monthly meeting of the Universal Peace Union 
at St. George’s Hall, presided over by Alfred H. Love and 
addressed by himself, Bishop J. P. Campbell, Messrs. Long- 
shore, Webster, Clubb, Wood, Dr. James Saul, Dr. Rogers 
and others. The meeting was not largely attended but was 
intelligent, progressive and prayerful. It was my impres- 
sion that the meeting tended to exalt the Son of God. 
Any other tendency depresses my own and the spirits of 
others, depriving us of the light of faith and the buoy- 
ancy of hope, wi:hout which al/ is dark and hopeless. 


A MILITARY BANKRUPT. 


The little nation of Greece, which has assumed such a 
swaggering aspect towards Turkey, was previously in an 
almost bankrupt condition, through its foolish waste on 
armaments. 

Some instructive facts are stated in a report from Sir 
H. Rumbold, the British Minister at Athens, which has 
just been issued by the Foreign Office. ‘The depletion 
of the Treasury is such that for months past the civil and 
military employes, and even the soldiers, have remained 
unpaid, and agencies have heen publicly advertising their 
readiness to discount the arrears of salaries and pensions. 
Even the wretched monthly pittance allowed to the 
prisoners, is said not to have been paid punctually.” Of 
course, hand-to-mouth borrowing by the Treasury was 
incessant. 

Enormous liabilities have accrued since the above report 
was written. Special war credits to the amount of 
£1,200,000 and £960,000 respectively were first voted, and 
more recently another of £4,000,000. After such revela- 
tions as to the finances of Greece, few will venture to dis- 
sent from the opinion expressed by a contemporary that 
“if there are people who are ready to make advances to 
her in the face of such an exposition of her financial situ- 
ation as that given by Sir H. Rumbold, and for such a 
purpose as that at which she now aims, they will be well 
served if they are never repaid a single farthing.” 


HEROES WHO WERE NOT SOLDIERS. 


Within eighteen days after the report of the martyrdom 
of Bishop Hannington in Africa had reached England, the 
Church Missionary Society received twenty-six fresh offers 
of service. Such numerous offers are entirely unprece- 
dented in the history of the Church Missionary Society, 
and they show that the spirit of Christian heroism is by no 
means extinct. How often does the phrase ‘‘The blood 

is the seed of the Church” come to our 


of the 
thought. It should be said that of these twenty-six whe’ 


have thus offered themselves, four are University men, 
three professional men, while eighteen are from those who 
Missionary 


desire special training for missionary service.—. 
Herald. 


THE GRAND JUBILEE. 


BY EDWIN H. CHAPIN, D.D. 
There sweeps a rush of armies past with banners proud and 


high, 
And clarions waft their thrilling strains triumphant to the sky; 
No dread munition in their ranks, no fearful steel they bear; 
No ‘‘ warrior garments rolled in blood,’’ no panoply they wear ; 
But on each brow the olive wreath is ae fresh and green, 
And in each lifted eye the light of peace joy is 


Gay barks, with music on their decks and pennons to the breeze, 

And silks and gold and spices rare are out on foamy seas: 

Safely their t prows cleave the waves; there is no foe to 
fear; 

No murderous shot, no rude attack, no vengeful crew is near. © 

Where battle strode o’er ruined heaps, and carnage shook its 
brand, 

And red blood gushed, the purple grapes and clustering harvest 


stand; 
And dews from bending branches drip and quiver in the flowers, 
And merry groups are rushing out from cots and shady bowers; 
*‘There is no sword our hearths to stain, no flame our roofs to 
spoil : 
Thare are no sebber-herdes to seize the treasures of our toil: 
Ho! sing ye, then, the harvest-song, and twist the viny leaves, 
And let your shining sickles laugh among the plumy sheaves;— 
The falchions we'll to ploughshares turn, the days of strife are 


o’er; 
The spears we’ll beat to pruning-hooks, there shall be war no 


Nation with nation strives no more : the golden chain of love, 

Through the wide earth, links soul to soul, descending from 
above;: 

The Indian by Lis hundred streams, the Tartar in his snows, 

The Ethiop, ’neath the burning sun, its gentle impulse 

From every tribe, in kneeling ranks, upon the silent air, 

Up to the Throne of Thrones, go forth the sacred words of 


er: 

«Kit praise to Him whose hand slone, whose own right hand 
hath done 

This olessed work, and made the hearts of all his children 


one 


Then, like the strains Ephratah heard hymned by the angel 


choir, 
From e lip a breaks forth and sweeps o’er every lyre. 
The shart, the temple-arch sends out the jubilee; 
It echoes from the forest-shrines and green isles of the sea: 
‘*Our falchions we ’ll to ploughshares turn,—the days of strife 
are o’er; 
Our spears we'll beat to pruning-hooks,—there shall be war no 


CLUBBING. 


The subscription price of Tue American ApvocaTs oF Pzace 
AND ARBITRATION (monthly) is, for one year, $1.00, 

The Golden Rule, Boston (weekly), $2.00. 

The Farm, Field and Stockman, Chicago (weekly), $1.50. 

The Angel of Peace (monthly), $0.15. 

Any one sending us $3.00 may have the entire list of four papers 
one year, or The Golden Rule and Apvocats and Angel, $2.00. 

Farm, Field and Stockman, Avvocats and Angel, $1.76. 

~ The Apvocarte and Angel, $1.00. 
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WAITING FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 


“ Our venerable and excellent friend Rev. Daniel Saw- 
yer of Hopkinton, N. H., is evidently not satisfied to sit 
down and wait for the Millennium. 


He sends us some lines opposed to this sentiment | 


which after taking some liberties with, we are glad to 
print. 

Waiting and hoping to catch a fair breeze 

The peace-ship to waft o’er war-raffled seas, 

How long should we wait for that prosperous gale, 

To fill with its breath our oft drooping sail? 


_On Thee.we depend, Thou great Prince of Peace! 
For Thou, the Almighty, canst cause wars to cease, 
*Tis thine to command, ’tis ours to obey, 

Shall we by inaction, the good work delay? 


Awake friends of Jesus, let all now arise; 

The race is before us, at the goal is the prize; 

Shall Christians be idle and love selfish ease, 

When our Lord has commanded to publish his peace ? 


O Churches of Jesus, your place is the van. 

Both Pulpit and Press should do what they can, 
And Nations make ready for wars all to cease, 
Praise God and rejoice in the triumphs of Peace! 


FACTS AND FORCES WHICH MAKE FOR UNI- 
' VERSAL PEACE. 
(REPUBLISHED BY REQUEST.) 


1. Commerce, by which the prolucts and property of 
one nation comes to he common to all nations. 

2. Steam, by which commerce is facilitated and travel 
inereased by sea and land till all nations look in each 
other’s faces and sit at each other's tables. 

8. Electricity, by which every important fact passes 
immediat+ly into possession of mankind, and the thoughts 
of one man :nay become at once the thougiits of all. 

4. The Press. which catches fact or idea as it flies, 
transfixes, multiplies and transmits it even beyond the 
outmost bounds of steam and elec:rical communication. 

5. Dynamite, Rifled Cannon, Armor Clad Steamers 
and ail thosé recent inventions that infinitely increase 
the cost and the destructiveness of war. so that the fears 
of mankind, whether on thrones or under them, are en- 
listed against war. 

6. Geographical Unity, as seen in the United States, 
Great Bri:ain, Germany and Italy by which old boundaries 
fur centuries saturated with blood, are abolished. ; 

7° The Increasing Unity of Protestant and indeed all 
Christian Churches. In half a century what hath God 
wrought in uniting those in heart who differ in opinion 
and eyen belief? 

8. The Decadence of Mohammedanism, the central 
thing in whose creed was the sword. 

9. The Dominance of Public Opinion, as distinguished 
from the will of kings, dukes, and cabinets. If burning 
questions were remitted to the people, and their decision 
made final there would be less fighting. Those who pay 
money and give their blood to war are less fond of it as a 
pastisne than royal huntsmen and imperial adventurers 
whose luxuries and ambitions can only be ministered unto 
by the sword. ; 

10. .The Extension of Intelligence, so that serfs, slaves, 
and even bayonets think. 

‘11, The Progress of Christianity, both as represented 
in the, Goyernments of Christian States and in Missions. 
Love disarms men. The absurdity of praying and fight- 


ing at the same time thus grows more apparent: What- 
ever subjects the lusts of men to love will abolish from 
among them wars and fightings. 

12. The Promises of God now hastening to their final. 
fruition and fulfilment. 7 

13. The Holy Spirit which takes of the things of 
Christ and so shows them unto men, that they can no 
longer sin after the similitude of good men who lived 
before the Comforter came. The fruit of the Spirit is 
love. 
14. Local Arbitrations, which demonstrate in the little 
what may be done in the large and educate the people to 
demand the same of rulers and nations. 


A REQUISITE FOR UNIVERSAL PEACE. 
BY REV. D. D. TAPPAN. 


Its ‘*springs’’ must be in God, for every heart; 

For, what we have not, how can we impart? 

At peace with God, ourselves, and Christian brothers, 
We can most fitly publish peace to others. 


Peace must preside at home with gentle ways, 
Of love, in every form true love displays; 
Together mindful of the common weal, 

For each one’s good, each one must duly feel. 


Peace in the church, our mutual faults forgiven, 
United, sweetly, as the heirs of heaven; 

Let worldlings say, as once was said, of yore, 
‘*See how these love, who Jesus Christ adore.” 


Peaceful, in a!l their walks, must Christians be, 
In matters, social, civil, still agree:-— 

‘* Acree to differ,’’ loving, truthful, just, 

As those, who closely follow Jesus, must. 


At peace within, and in our several stations, 
We are prepared to mould the nations; 

But if we fail to practise what we preach, 
Our preachiogs will but few, to purpose, reach. 


A SIGNIFICANT MESSAGE. 


The following are the principal points in President 
Cleveland’s message ’in favor of a permanent court for 
arbitration in labor difficulties in America. He uses the 
same arguments to a great extent and answers the same 
objectiuns that the friends of a permanent court of inter- 
national arbitration are familiar with in their own publi- 
cations. The italics are ours. 

I am satisfied, that something may be done under Fed- 
eral authority to prevent the disturbances which so often 
arise from disputes between employers and the employed, 
and which at times seriously threaten the business 
interests of the country; and in my opinion the proper 
theory upon which to proceed is that of voluntary arbitra- 
tion as the means of settling these difficulties. But I sug- 
gest that instead of arbitrators chosen in the heat of 
conflicting claims and after each dispute shall arise, there 
be created a commission of lator consistimg of three mem=' 
bers, who shall be regular officers of the Government,’ 
charged among other duties with the consideration and set’ 
tlement, when possible, of all controversies between labor and 
capital. A commission thus organized would have the: 
advantage of being a stable body, and its members, as they 
gained experience, would constantly improve in their abilily 
to deal intelligently and usefully with the questions whielt 
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might be submitted tothem. If arbitrators are chosen for 
temporary service, as each case of dispute arises, experi- 
ence and familiarity with much that is involved in the 

ion will be lacking. Extreme partisanship and bias 
will be the qualifications sought on either side, and fre- 
quent complaints of unfairness and partiality will be 
inevitable. Theimposition upon a Federal court of a duty 
foreign to the judicial function, as the selection of an ar- 
bitrator in such case3, is at least of doubtful propriety. 
The establishment by Federal authority of such a bureau 
would be a just and sensible recognition of the value of 
labor and of its right to be represented in the departments 
of the Government. 

So far as its conciliatory offices had relation to dis- 
turbane's which interfered with transit and commerce 
between the States, its existence would be justifiel under 
the provisions of the Constitution, which gives to Congress 
the power ‘‘to regulate commerce with fureign nations and 
among the several States,” and in the frequent di<putes 
between the laboring men and their employers, of less 
extent, and the consequences of which are confined with- 
in State limits and threaten dumestic violence, the inter- 
position of such a commission might be tendered upon 
the application of the Legislature or Executive of a State 
under the constitutional provision which requires the 
General Government to ‘protect’? each of the States 
“against domestic violence.” If such a commission were 
fairly organized the risk of a loss of popular support and 
sympathy, resulting from a refusal to submit to so peaceful 
an instrumentality, would constrain both parties to such 
disputes to invoke its interference and abide by ‘ts decisions. 
There would also be good reason to hope that the very exist- 
ence of such an agency would invite application to it fur 
advice and counsel, frequen'ly resulting in the avoidance of 
contention and misunderstanding. 

If the usefulness of such a commission is doubted, 
because it might lack power to enforce its decisions, much 
encouragement is derived from the conceded good that 
has been accomplished by the railroad commissions which 
have been organized in many of the States, which, having 
little more than advisory power, have exerted a most sat- 
isfactory influence in the settlement of disputes between 
conflicting interests. In July, 1884, by a law of-Congregs, 
a Bureau of Labor was established and placed in charge 
of a Commissioner of Labor, who is required to ‘‘collect 
information upon the subject of labor, its relations to 
capital, the hours of labor and the carnings of laboring 
men and women, and the means of promoting their: ma- 
terial, social, intellectual and moral prosperity.” The 
commission which I suggest could easily be engrafted upon 
the bureau thus already organized by the addition of two 
more Commissioners and by supplementing the duties 
now imposed upon it by such other powers and function 
as would permit the Commissioners to act as arbitrators, 
when necessary, between labor and capital under such 
limitations and upon such occasions as should be deemed 
proper and useful. 

Power should also be distinctly conferred upon this 
bureau to investigate the causes of all disputes as they 
occur, whether submitted for arbitration or not, so that 
information may always be at hand to aid legislation on 
the subject when necessary and desirable. 

Grover CLEVELAND. 

‘Executive Mansion, April 22, 1886. 


—“The March of Peace,” by Philip C. Garrett, one of 
the clearest and most eloquent statements of the progress 


of peace and arbitration principles, is concluded in the 
present number and will be published in a neat pamphlet, 
with extracts from W. E. Giadstone’s recent grand ad- 
dress and one other brief article. These will muke a 
pamphlet of thirty-two pages and will be sent to any 
address, postage pail, fur five s amps, or ten cents. 
Buy it for yourselves and your reading neighbors, 
friends of Peace. It is sold at less than cost in order 
that it may have » wide circula'ion and do good. 

Address R. B. Howarp, No. 1 Somerset Street, 
Boston, Mass. 


—At a meeting of the Executive Committee of the Tn- 
ternngional Arbitration Association for Great Britain, 
it was proposed by Mr. George Buchanan, seconded by 
Mr. Alfred Hardy and carried unanimously, That— 


“This Committee hiving learned that the Congress of the 
United States of America have ander their consideration certain 
Bills which have been introduced for the purpose of promoting the 
establishment of a Tribunal for International Arbitration, and 
that it is desire] to bring about a Convention in Washinyton called 
by the President of the United States, in order that delegates from 
various nations may consider the question, this Committee does 
hereby record its great satisfaction that such steps are being taken; 
and it resolves to assure the American Peace and Arbitration 
Societies and the authors of the Bills in question of their desire to 
second ‘these efforts. This Committee further resolves that in the 
event of any communication relating to the aforesaid Convention 
being made by the President of the United States to the British 
Government, this Association will take the requi-ite steps to press 
the subject upon the attention of the people, Parliament and 
Governments of Great Britain.’’ 


—We have beex greatly cheered by the kind responses 
made to our request to life members to write to us. It 
has called out many expressions of love to the Society 
and the cause and no condemnation of the present man- 
agement. We wish we had space to publish this month 
what we may next, viz., short extracts from these wel- 
come letters. 


—Pittsford, Vermont, the home of the Gilberts, Board- 
mans.and Walkers was among the earliest to espouse the 
peace and kindred refurms. Prof. Geo. N. Boardman of 
Chicago honors the memory of his father by a generous 
gift to the American Peace Society. Such a father leaves 
a rich inheritance,—even the promise of God’s mercy to 
the generations following that fear Him. ; 


SNOW-BLOOM. 


BY LUCY LARCOM. 


Where does the snow go, 

So white on the ground? 
Under May’s azure 

No flake can be found. 
Look into the lily . 

Some sweet summer hour ; 
There blooms the snow 

In the heart of the flower. 


Where does the love go, 
Frozen to grief? 

Along the heart’s fibres 
Its cold thrill is brief. 

The snow-fall of sorrow 
Turns not to dry dust; 

Tt lives in white blossoms 
Of patience and trust. 
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Studies in the Mountain Instruction. By George Dana 
Boardman. New York: D. Appleton & Co. Pages 360. 
Price, $1.25. 


The writer of this has written and preached a ‘‘barrel” of 
sermons, most of which interested himself far more inten- 
sely, in the making and speaking, than any one in the hear- 
ing. Sermons, to the average man or minister, are even less 
fascinating to read than to hear. But Dr. Boardman’s 
sermons on the Mountain teaching of Christ, expository 
of the Sermon on the Mount, laid hold of me so strongly 
that I knew no weariness or lack of interest in their peru- 
sal. They are lively in style, abound in sententioug ex- 
pressions, bold and conscientious interpretations gener- 
ally going to the root of the meaning and to the quick of 
the conscience in application. Christ’s doctrine of Per- 
fection is a sermon to read over and over. It goes to the 
verge of literalism. It expresses sympathy with non- 
resistance. It draws a sharp distinction between the 
‘“‘civic” and personal teaching of Christ. It discusses 
the Christian doctrine of suffering rather than sinning, 
bearing rather than doing wrong, suggestively and con- 


Dr. man shows the most catholic spirit towards 

other Christian communions. (He is a Baptist, son of 
a missionary father, and of Dr. Judson’s second wife.) 
His interpretation of Christ’s words as to belligerency is 
fair and, as it seems to us, incontrovertible. ng may 
he live to preach the gospel of peace. These sermons 
should be read by every minister of the gospel. 


Saint Gregory’s Guest and recent Poems. By John 
Greenleaf Whittier. Boston and New York: Houghton, 
=) & Company. The Riverside Press, Cambridge. 


This dainty volume, with white flexible cover and gold- 
lettered titles, contains nearly all the poems written by 
John G. Whittier for the last four years. He is now 
seventy-eight. Some of these stanzas are marked by 
as clear insight, delicate taste and sweet expression as 
any he has written. ‘‘Revelation” especially has some 
ine verses. People are eager to get every word from this 
gifted pen, and it needs not its fitness for Easter to send 
the book into thousands of homes as a cherished memento 
of both the giver and the writer. To the aged, this little 
volume is the hand-clasp of an old friend. To the young 
it breathes that spirit of poesy that is so large a part of 
rea] youth. To the moralist; the book comes as an added 
— of good. Sunset is more beautiful than sunrise. 

t it is not sunset with Whittier yet. The sun is still 
illumining the heavens, gilding the mountain tops, and 
glistening through the leaves of the trees. 


By Grace 
W. 


The Worst Foe: a T 
Strong. Second edition. 
G: Hubbard & Co. 


The imprint of W. G. Hubbard is prima facie evidence 
of the nigh moral purpose of a book. The type, paper 
and binding of this book of 885 pages is creditable. The 
large margins and open type invite ageing eyes. The 
story of intemperance around us all reads so sadly that we 
have little desire to know more of it. But we are glad 


nee Story. 
umbus, Ohio, 1886. 


temptation and falls, its pure domestic scenes, its anti- 
fighting and anti-drinking influence can be only good. 


Valiant for the Truth; or some memorials of George 
Fox and the early Friends, By Ruth 8. Murray. New 
York: Barr Printing House. 


It hardly seems possible that only 200 years ago the 
barbarous scenes depicted in this book existed in Eng- 
land. The book lets us see too little what the substance 
of George Fox’s preaching was. It dwells on his terrible 
persecutions. One can see how the Society of Friends, 
sprung from such seed, could be nothing if not peculiar; 
and one can but sympathize with them in their martyr 
‘*testimonies,” their faithfulness to conscience, and their 
persecutions. The book is in modern phraseology, except 
in quoting from George Fox’s journals. 


Address of Hon. Edwin Reed in behalf of Abbott Acad- 
emy, Andover, Mass. 1886. 


This exceedingly neat looking pamphlet fitly commemo- 
rates a re-union of the friends of Abbott Academy in 
Boston, the design of which was to provide a group of 
new buildings, made necessary by the increasing patron- 
age of the institution. Mr. Reed, in a serio-playful way, 
celebrates, in smoothly-flowing sentences, the virtues of 
an institution at which he found his wife. He adds an 
eloquent and convincing, though brief, argument for the 
higher education of women,—putting it on the ground of 
the one-sidedness of a race, only half of which has been 
intellectually trained. 


Theology of Nature and Revelation. By an Amateur 
ian. New York: O. Hutchinson, 25 East 14th 


Street. 1885. 


This pamphlet of fifty-five pages is sold at twenty-five 
cents and is well worthy of perusal by those who are 
watching the movements of thought in theology. The 
book is published without the author’s name that it may 
stand or fall upon its merits. The preface has a little too 
much about ‘fossil human creeds’ and ‘floundering in 
the ditch to which blind leaders lead”’ to warrant us to ex- 
pect entire impartiality. The old theistic argument is 
briefly stated. The modern theory that ‘the Bible 
contains a Revelation’ and which does away with ‘‘ver- 
bal inspiration” is defended. Anything-contrary to divine 
love, as the writer interprets that love, is not inspired. 
Evolution is stated and defended. The distinction be 
tween Soul and Spirit is adopted. The Universalist view 
as to future punishment is maintained. The ten com 
msandments are reviewed in the light of the previous doc- 
trines. The book is written with clearness, calmness 
and fairness. We believe its rejection of the lex talions 
warranted by Scripture. 

Its rejection of the substitutional idea of the atone 
ment is a matter of course. We have not space to dis 
cuss these ancient questions. They interest all thinking 
and serious minds. The views here unfolded are becom 
ing more and more popular even in the so called orthodox 
communions. After resegning upon them, there is an oppor- 
tunity for another test: ‘‘By their fruits ye shall know 
them.’’ The world will think more favorably of the new 
doctrines if they are followed by sweeter, more loving, 
obedient and Christ-like lives, wherein self-denial, the 


such a book as this finds many readers. Its pictures of 


prevalence of prayer, world-wide preaching and repentance 
shall be a consequence. fash 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


A Concise Account of the Religious Society of Friends. 
commonly called Quakers. embracing a sketch of thir 
Chris ian doctrines and practices. By Thomas Evuns. 
Philadelphia; Friends’ Book Store, No. 304 Arch Street. 


Memoirs of Eliza P. Gurney and others. Philadel- 
phia: Henry Lo gstreth, 733 Sunsom Street. 


A History of the United Stites of America, including 
some important facts mostly omitted in the xmaller hit -ries. 
W. Leeds. Lhiladclphia: J. B. Lippincott 

0. 


Life of Elizabeth Frye. Compiled from her Journal, as 
edited by her dauyhters, and from various other sources. 
By Susan Corder. Philadelphia: Henry Longstreth, No. 
738 Sansom Street. 


Chalkley’s Journal. Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 


Passages from the Life and Writings of William Penn. 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 


No Cross, no Crown. A Discourse by William Penn. 
Philadelphia: Friends’ Book Store. 


GLADSTONE’S APPEAL. 


The following extracts from Mr. Gla/istone’s address 
to his constituents and the English people show him to 
be England’s *‘old man eloquent.” ‘His address to his’ 
Midluthian constituents is a masterpiece of English prose, 
terse, trenchant, and tingling with vital force.” 

“* Never have I known an occasion when a parliamen- 
tary event so rung throughout the world as the introduction 
of the Home Rule bill. From public meetings, from the 
highest authorities in the British Colonies and in America, 
from capitals such as Washington, Boston and Quebec, 
from remote districts lying beyond the reach of ordinary 
political excitement, I have received conclusive assurances 
that kindred people regard with warm fraternal sympathy 
the attempt to settle once for all the troubled relations 
between England and Ireland, which exhibit the only 
great failure of the political genius of our race to confront 
a master difficulty and to obtain in a reasonable degree 
the main ends of civilized life. You must not be dis- 
couraged if in the upper ranks of society at home you hear 
variety of discordant notes—discordant alike from our 
policy and from one another. Gentlemen, you have 
before you a Cabinet determined in its purpose and with 
an intelligible plan of its own. I see very little else in the 
political arena either determined or intelligible. 

“The opponents to the Government’s measure make a 
remarkable omission in their speeches. In each. whether 
suggestive or critical, they fail to express contidence in 
the permanent success of their opposition. To live from 
hand to mouth seems to be the heizht of their ambition, 
while they suspect what we all know, that the strife can 
only end in the concession of Hume Rule. If this is so 
the real questivn is not the triumph of Irish autonomy, 
but the length and character of the struggle. Therefore 
We want to shorten, they to prolong, the struggle. We 
say, ‘Give freely.’ They by acts, if not by words, say: 
‘Let us only give what we can no longer withhold.’ We 
say: ‘Give now, while the position of the Kingdom in 
the affairs of the world is free and strong.’ They prefer 


to wait for a period of national difficulty that we may 
yield to the Irish demand in terror, ss we did in the war 
of 1778, as we dil to the demands of the volunteers in 
1782, as we did to Bonsparte ia 173. and as we did in 
the civil war in 1829. We say: ‘Act now when modera- 
tion of thought and language rules in Irish counsels ; 
when by the willing concurrence of all sides every arranyge- 
ment for the reservation of Imperial prerogatives cau be 
mide complete and absoiute.’ ‘They would postpone till 
an hour comes when the demands may be larger and the 
means of resistance less. 

“We say: ‘Deal as with a matter between brothers— 
a matter of justice and reason.’ They renew a tale, alas! 
too often tol:|,. whose prologue is denial with exasperation 
and resentment, whose epilogue is surrender without con- 
ditions and without thanks. 

“What we are debating is the larger question which in- 
cludes, I think absorbs, them all the question whether 
you will‘or will not have regard to the prayer of Ireland 
for the management of affairs specifically and exclusively 
her own. This, and no other, is the matter which the 
House of Commons has to decide. If it speaks with a 
clear and intelligible voice on this matter I feel the 
strongest assurance that the others, difficult as some of 
them are, will nevertheless with the aid of full discussion 
and a wise, conciliatory spirit be found capable of a 
rational and tolerable settlement. It is little that I can 
do in this most grave matter. It is no more than to de- 
vote with cheeriulness to the cause the small available 
residue of my active life. 

W. E. Grapstoxe.” 

Hawarven, May 1, 1836. 


THE MARCH OF PEACE 


(Part of an address delivered at Haverford College, Pa.) 
BY PHILIP C. GARRETT. 


Montesquieu said, “« If Europe shall ever be ruined, it will be by 
its warriors.” © 


(Continued from page 46.) 


But it is still more gratifying to observe a turning of the 
tables; for in the last national conference at Milan in 
September, 1883, a paper by Henry Richard on the Pro- 
gress of International Arbitration, was st«ted in the official 
report to have been ‘received with great appliuse ” Its 
reading was followed by the aduption by the Conference 
of a resolu'ion, of special interest to us. that **1t watches 
with interest the experiment which it trusts is about to be 
made, of bringing tozether the repres-ntatives of the 
States of Central and South America, with a view to de- 
vise sume permanent means for svttling ull ditferences that 
may arise between them without an appeal to arms.” 
It is therefore needless longer to indulge in impassioned 
rhetoric in favor of Peace, or to cite stirring passages from 
the voluminous literature on that subject. I wiil instead 
ask your consideration of some outlines of the bistory.of 
ite discussion, more especially in the practical aspect of 
submitting national disputes to arbitration, and therefore 
particularly within two hundred years, and during the 
rapid acceleration of interest in the subject in the last 
half century. Instances of arbitration aré not wanting 
even before the Christiun era. Pre-ident Woolsey says, 
**It may be laid down as a rule of public law between 


Greek States which had ior any reason a close union with 
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one another that war was not to be waged until the method 
of judicial decision had been tried and failed.”” Media- 
tion was perhaps more common than arbitration, but the 
practical effect, so far as the avoidance of war was con- 
cerned, was much the same. Nor does it lessen the value 
of this ancient experience, that the method was used only 
between Greek States, and might therefore be compared 
more nearly to the reign of law between the States of our 
American Republic. For, if such provisions can be made 
and enforced peacefully there, they can be so made and 
enforced no less between them and other powers. 

The prophetic vision of the poet Tennyson is not the 
wild dream of fancy only, but a possibility, may I not 
say a probability, in the dim future, when 


‘‘The war-drum throbs no longer and the battle-flags are furled 
In the Parliament of man, the Federation of the world.” 


THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENTS. 


It would hardly have been expected, however, even from 
the wisest philosophies of Greece, that any serious step 
towards universal and perpetual peace would have been 
taken before the divine philosophy of the Christian era. 
Not that such efforts would have been chimerical at all, if 
mankind were inclined to them; but even the chosen 
people of the only God, in the barbarous centuries of the 
old dispensation, regarded hatred and bloodshed as the 
normal state of things between neighboring nations. 
Proximity was a sufficient cause for war, as much as it 

was between adjacent tigers and hyenas. Their code 
went further than that, and until ended by Christ, awarded 
‘an eye for an eye and a tooth for a tooth” between man 
and man, and was a Mosaic ante-type of the modern code 
of honor, and the earlier judicial combat. 

But “lands intersected by a narrow frith abhor each 
other. Mountains interposed make enemies of nations, 
which had else, like kindred drops, been mingled into 
one.” Even the holy principle of love enunciated by the 
divine founder of our religion as the guide of conduct, 
and so accepted, in theory, by the Christian world, has 
been extremely gradual in its application to the aggrega- 
tions of men, forming nations. Indeed, excepting isola- 
ted instances of a few soldiers in the Roman legions, 
notably one Maximilian who said “1 am a Christian and 
‘eannot fight,’’ it is not apparent that the peaceable spirit 
and nature of the Gospel was recognized even among in- 
dividuals. 

Nor do I know that any important progress was made 
in the acceptance of these beneficent principles of our 
creed, nor in regarding the barbarity and brutality of war 
as conditions avoidable, till about the middle of the seven- 
teenth century, over a thousand and a half years after 
**the vail of the temple was rent in twain.’’ About that 
time the Society of Friends took its rise, and adopting as 
one of their fundamental doctrines the absolute wrong of 
all war, they stood out inflexibly, as was the wont of the 
sturdy pioneers of that body, against the violation of their 
conscience by engaging in military service. Not that the 
world was quite without glimpses and rudiments of the 
coming reform somewhat earlier than this. Erasmus, 
Luther’s contemporary, in the fifteenth century, held views 
‘consonant with those of Penn in the seventeenth. He 
writes thus: ‘‘If there is in the affairs of mortal men any 
one thing which it is proper uniformly to explode, which 
it is incumbent on every man by every lawful means, to 
avoid, to deprecate, to oppose, that one thing is, doubt- 
less, War.” Grotius (1583-1645) touched the core of 


the whole subject when he ‘‘advised that nations should 
unite in sending representatives to a general congress, 
which should settle whatever differences arose between 
the States represented.” In his time this proposition 
was looked upon as entirely visionary. 

A GREAT CHRISTIAN REPUBLIC. 

The question seemed to approach very near an experi- 
mental test, however, let it be ever so fanciful, when the 
sovereign of one of the most powerful nations of Europe, 
Henry [V. of France (1553-1610) actually reduced to 
detail a design he entertained, to combine in a ‘‘great 
Christian republic” or federation, all the States of Europe 
except the Turks. Peace was not at the bottom of this 
great plan. The aggrandizement of France, the humilia- 
tion of her rivals, and the expulsion of the Mohammedans 
from Europe were the horns and cloven hoof which were 
visible through the thin veil of pacific diplomacy, and it 
was not only too elaborate, but too selfish for success. 
Whether Henry took his idea from Grotius, or Grotius 
from Henry, matters little. They were contemporary, 
and Grotius, who was thirty years younger than the French 
monarch, was a favorite at his court, for during a Dutch 
embassage to France, in 1598, he was presented by that 
king with a gold chain. But if the ideas of the young 
jurist laid the foundation for the grand scheme of Henry, 
and his prime minister Sully, who is also credited with the 
project, they at least received a send-off ‘‘down the ring- 
ing grooves of change”’ by the eclat of royal sanction and 
adoption. Next after these came the remarkable and 
circumstantial plan of 

WILLIAM PENN, 


‘who was born thirty-four years after the death of Henry 


of Navarre, and only the year before that of Grotius. The 
analogy of the two schemes renders it probable that 
Penn’s was suggested by Henry’s or Sully’s. He could 


- scarcely have failed to be familiar with it, especially as 


he was sent by his father in his youth to reside near the 
gay court of the Tuileries, with a view to driving out the 
quietism that was so offensive to the old admiral, but 
which was destined to take possession of his soul. 
At Christ Church College, Oxford, he was a comrade 
of John Locke, the philosopher, and this may account for 
the forward views held by him, on the one hand, as 4 
political thinker, while the fact of his father’s eminence 
as a naval officer, and his popularity at the court of Eng- 
land may have been the reason, on the other, for his 
thoughts taking the turn of politics, so unwonted with 
most of the humble sect with whom he had cast his lot. 
Penn’s essay towards the peace of Europe is a notable 

document, but is too long to introduce at length in this 
paper. It provided for a sort of federation of the States 
of Europe, for mutual support against any designing or 
recalcitrant member. ‘Lhere was a very practical element 
in his character, and it was part of his design that a mil- 
itary force should be maintained, to which each nation 
should contribute its proper quota, as a sort of police to 
compel the peace of Europe and overawe refractory mem- 
bers of the confederation. He probably argued to him- 
self that, with such a force, no resistance to the combined 
power would ever be attempted, and therefore no exercise 
of military power would be used. As Lowell, in his Fable 
for Critics, says of Whittier, 

‘‘Our Quaker leads off metaphorical fights 

For retorm and whatever they call human rights, 

Both singing and striking in front of the war 

And hitting his foes with the mallet of Thor; 

Anne haec, one exclaims, on beholding his knocks 
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Vestis filii tui, O leather-clad Fox! 
Can that be thy son in the battle’s mid din, 
Preaching brotherly love. and then driving it in 
To the brain of the tough old Goliath of sin?” 
But Friends, with their testimonies, are not wont to look 
for duty beyond the abstract idea called principle, regard- 
ing it, with the poet Wordsworth as the 


‘Stern daughter of the voice of God.” 


’ Penh was a man of practice, and it must be admitted 
that in this work-a-day world, principle must sometimes 
lie dormant in the germ, like seed wheat in a mummy, 
for ages, without some hard-headed, practical man hews 
and adapts it to his day and géneration. Upon the ab- 
stract question of the right of this, I make no comment. 
Contemporary with William Penn was the Abbe de St. 
Pierre (1658-1743), not Bernardin the author of that 
beautiful picture of Acadian simplicity, “Paul and Vir- 
ginia,” bat Castel de St. Pierre; and about the same 
time Vattel the publicist, whose authority on international 
law is rated very high, also wrote on the same subject. 
St. Pierre was born in 1658, fourteen years after Wil- 
liam Penn, but his ‘*Projet de la Paix Perpetuelle’’ did 
not appear till 1713, thirty-one years after Penn estab- 
lished, on this spot or near it, his ‘‘holy experiment.” 


OMISSION OF PRESIDENT WOOLSEY. 


His project was virtually that of Penn, who however 
is absolutely ignored by president Woolsey in his sketch 
of International Arbitration in the International Review 
in 1874,—it can scarcely be conceived, through ignorance 


' =-while he notices the Abbe as the author. President 


Woolsey is one of the most eminent authorities on Inter- 
hational Law, and why he should ignore the services of 
the founder of Pennsylvania, who contributed more, per- 
haps, than any other man to the solution of this great 
problem, I cannot understand. The very title of St. 
Pierre’s work, ‘‘A Project for Perpetual Peace,” was 
enough to stamp him as an enthusiast and a Utopian, if 
not a fanatic, for at that time neither philanthropy nor 
utilitarianism could see that millennial day with their most 
powerful glasses, and philosophers were few. 

Vattel (1714-1767) was a much higher authority, and, 
writing from a legal standpoint, his words have received 
more respect from statesmen, who are usually lawyers of 
larger growth, and who are at all events administrators of 
the law. He regards arbitration as a reasonable method 
of settling all disputes that did not concern the safety of 
a nation; a dangerous exception, inasmuch as it lets in a 
plea which diplomacy can always use as an excuse for 
war. Still, from an authority like Vattel, this is a great 
deal, and has great weight in the development of thought 
on this subject. Kant’s speculations complete the history 


‘to the present century; for he did not die until 1804. 


Without therefore quoting from other writers, as Rous- 
seau in France, and Jeremy Bentham in England, we have 
now brought the subject down to-an era in which it began 
to assume a more real shape, and to pass beyond the 
limits of mere theory and thought into the arena of 
deduction and application. The awful political conval- 
sions which shook France near the end of last century, 
jarred the whole mind of Europe more or less, and af- 
fected the entire current of modern reasoni Nothing 


was chimerical to the French revolutionist. lis primary 
ev ree eternal smash and destruction to all old and es- 

ings, and a new state of society, wholly orig- 
inal, with no lab 


erited properties, begun ab.ovo by a sec- 


ond genesis. The whole tenor of literature was affected 
by it; the political map of Europe; men’s ideas of hu- 
man rights ;—/in fact, the civilized world, with the en- 
trance upon the nineteenth century, entered upov a mar- 
vellous career of original endeavor and activity, never even 

dreamt of before. 


ONE CENTURY AGO. 


Prior, however, to 1789, and therefore anterior to thé 
French Revolution, Samuel Adams had written to the del- 
egates in Congress from Massachusetts—‘‘You are hereby 
instructed and urged to move the United States, in Con- 
gress assembled, to take into their deep and most earnest 
consideration, whether any measure can, by them be used, 
through their influence with such of the Nations of Europe, 
with whom they are united by treaties of amity or com- 
merce, that national differences may be settled and deter- 
mined without the necessity of war, in which the world 
has too long been deluged, to the destruction of human 
happiness, and the disgrace of human reason and govern- 
ment.” Since then, even the United States have been 
engaged in three bloody wars, the last of them, one of 
the most sanguinary on record. But this only shows that 
the era of universal peace has not yet arrived. We had 
not, in 1789, reached even the era of Peace Societies. 

It was six years after this that Immanuel Kant (1724 
-1804) put forth his ‘‘Philosophical Treatise on Perpet- 
ual Peace,” and it is noteworthy, as showing the progress 
of the subject since William Penn’s day, even in the mind 
of a German philosopher. For while the Quaker philan- 
thropist did not see the possibility of getting on, even in 
a European Confederation, without something of an army, 
no such dernier ressort seems to have been contemplated b 
Kant. Other features of Kant’s plan were that the habits . 
of insincerity adopted by diplomatists must be abandoned, 
so also the unjustifiable interference of one nation in the 
affairs of another, the keeping of large standing armies, 
aud the accumulation of great national debts. “He per- 
ceives that a durable peace cannot be established until 
the rights of man in his intercourse with his fellow-man 
all over the world are recognized ; that there must be some 
sort of a federal union between neighboring nations, and 
that ‘‘the republican form of government is the only one 
which is entirely conformable to the rights of man,” 
based upon the universally expressed will of the people. 
Under Bismarck and ‘‘Divine-rights Wilhelm,”’ Germany 
has since advanced backwards. Kant’s essay undonbt- 
edly marks out the line of the world’s progress in the di- 
rection of peace. His sine-qud-nons are well laid, and 
are worth studying, aud remembering. This was issued 
in 1795, and was one of the first fruits, albeit very ripe 
fruit, of the new thought which was to follow the revolu- 
tion of 1793. 

PEACE SOCIETIES. 


From this time the combat for peace thickens, for we 
now reach the era of peace societies. With the errors of 
these I would have you deal gently. It is the misfortune 
of the early stages of every great reform, that the hair- 
brained and scatter-brained people crowd to the front, 
and, associating sometimes with martyrs and apostles of 
whom the world is not worthy, too often lower the ave 
tone of the whole movement, and make it disagreeable in 
the nostrils of the civilized world. Reforms are never 
very successful until they enlist the practical good sense 
of mankind. 

It has been so with the 


movement. A of 


peace 
advocates with more heart than head, people of su 
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reasoning and confused ideas, have made themselves 

inent to a certain extent, and retarded progress. 
Théy have mixed up in a disorderly mass, peace, temper- 
drice, slavery, woman’s rights, capital punishment and 


_ what not, and called it peace—as all the colors of the rain- 


bow mingled in the spectrum form white. Such abstract 
designations as Peace and Reform, when thus perverted 
by fanatics, are rendered odious to the common sense of 
mankind, and their true signification forgotten, in a vague 
dislike. Nevertheless, the early Peace Societies were 
altogether good, and moved the world a little nearer ‘‘the 

time coming when right not might shall rule the 
world.” It is true they dealt much in generalities, and 


- in denunciations, but perhaps a little of the fire and 


brimstone of rhetoric was needed just at this crisis, to 
rouse the lethargic conscience of mankind. 

John Hemmenway, in a recent article in the ‘‘Messen- 
ger of Peace,” says, ‘‘The first. peace society in the world 
was founded by David L. ia of New York City, in 
August, 1815, and called the ‘New York Peace Society.’ 
The Massachusetts Peace Society was formed in Decem- 
ber of the same year, and about the same time, one in 
the State of Ohio. The London Peace Society, in some 
respects the most lively at the present time, was formed in 
1816.” If Hemmenway is correct in his impression that 
‘teach society, at the time of its formation, supposed 
itself the only peace society in the world,” it was a re- 
markable indication of a divine preparation of men’s 
minds for the sowing of this seed. He further says that 
between this time and 1828, about twenty were organized 
in different towas and cities in New England and the Mid- 
die States. In the latter year, through the instrumen- 
tality of that remarkable man, William Ladd, the 
American Peace Society was founded as a national insti- 
tution. William Ladd was a man of an eminently 
earnest, practical and popular type, and devoting his life, 
as he did, to this cause, he no doubt influenced public 
sentiment in its favor te a very considerable extent. 

Men of eminent ability, leaders of mankind, began to 
take hold of it in increasing numbers; and the advocacy 
of such supporters as Gerrit Smith, Elihu Burritt and 
‘Charles Sumner, whose eloquent oration on the ‘True 
Grandeur of Nations” is one of the finest tributes to the 
glory of peace, added strength to the ouward current. 

o more fertile source of torrents of oratory could be 
found than is furnished by the untold evils of war. I 
will carefully avoid reference to its horrors, and content 
myself with one passage from Sumner’s Address before 

American Peace Society on The War System of the 

mmonwealth of Nations. Its eloquence is that of fig- 
ares, and is therefore of the kind adapted to nineteenth 
century ears. He is speaking of the annual cost of the 
War System to the ‘‘Commonwealth of European States,” 
and puts it thus: 


SUMNER’S FIGURES. 
“Tt is larger than the entire profit of all the commerce 


- and manufactures of the world, 


It is larger than all the expenditure for agricultural 
labor, for production of food for man, upon the whole 
face of the globe. 

It is larger, by a hundred millions, than the amount of 
all the exports of all the nations of the earth. 

It is larger, by five hundred millions, than the value of 
all the shipping of the civilized world. 

It is larger by $997,000,000 than the annual combined 


charities of Europe and America for preaching the gos- 
pel to the heathen. 

Yes! the Commonwealth of Christian States, including 
our own country, appropriates without hesitation, as a 
matter of course upward of $1,000,000,000 annually to 
the maintenance of the war system, and vaunts its 
$2,000,000 laboriously collected, for diffusing the light of 
the gospel in foreign lands! * * * 

Still further: every ship of war that floats costs more 
than a well endowed college. 

Every sloop of war that fluats costs more than the 
largest public library in our country.” 

Is not this enough, without vivid pictures drawn from 
the infernal battle-field? 

Nor was Elihu Burritt, the learned blacksmith, behind 
Sumner in statistical demonstration of the curse to man- 
kind of this ‘‘daughter of the horse-leech.’’ It needed 
both figures and fervor to alarm the world after 5000 
years of indulgence in the accursed pastime, and its ora- 
tors are few enough at best. How well I remember the 
earnest appeal of that brave English aposile of Peace, 
Henry Richard, in 1878, to the young men of England, 
to step forward and fill the vacant ranks. His own years 
were ripening ; he felt that he could not always be there 
to raise his voice against the demon of war: who should 
inherit the mantle of Elijah? 

In the days of the Macedonian and Roman conquests 
what cared Alexander or Cesar for figures? Their mag- 
nitude only served to stimulate a sense of the splendor of 
their achievements. Toa man like Xerxes the loss of a 
million men was all the more glory; for it showed his 
own greatness that he handled so mighty a host. 

But we are fallen upon other days when ‘‘a man’s a 
man, the world o’er,” and when sovereigns and slaves are 
alike, in this world as well as in the next, units of human- 
ity, each made in the image of God; when the busy hum 
of industry is a thing respected, and when that regard is 
paid to clogging the wheels of commerce, which was not 
accorded to piercing cries of suffering and woe. 

OUR CENTURY. 

The nineteenth century is pre-eminently the age of in- 
vention and discovery, and of the utilitarian application 
of these to the wantsof men. The race of poets is dying 
out; most of the distinguished poets are even now septu- 
agenarians ; but the race of inventors and of millionnaires 
occupies the land. The nations of Europe are anxious 
over the wonderful growth and prosperity of peace-loving 
America. Edward Atkinson, at the late meeting of the 
British Association for the advancement of science, at 
Montreal, predicted that those nations would yet have to 
disband their armaments, and pay off their gigantic debts 
for war purposes, in order to be able to compete with 


| America in production. 


One of the most interesting and encouraging of statis- 
tics bearing on our theme, is found in certain tables of the 
changes in the debts of nations, read at the above meet- 
ing by M. G. Mullhall, F. S. S. These tables showed 
that while ‘the sum total of public debts in 1815” (I pre 
sume he meant to say, national debts, and not to include 
state or municipal) ‘*was, $1,437,000,000, all of which had 
been expended in war,” of the total existing debts of na- 
tions, sixty per ceut. were of war origin, and forty per 
cent. for improvements, and those which have been incu 
red since 1848 nearly reverse the figures, being only forty+ 


five per cent. of war origin, and fifty-five per cent. for 
improvements. 
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The tendency, therefore, on the part of governments, 
from 1815 to the period following the revolutions of 1848, 
towards constructive expenditure from destructive, is rep- 
resented by the growth from nothing to fifty-five per cent. 
of the total outlay, indicating a powerful gravitation go- 
ing on throughout the nineteenth century in the direction of 
utility and peace. In other words, the subject has 
reached the economic stage. This is an economic era, 
and.despots and statesmen must more and more answer 
to the people, from whom the money is drawn, for its wil- 
ful and wicked waste in the destruction of the lives and 
property of fellow-men. The tendency is further indi- 
cated by the increase in the number of international con- 
ventions and exhibitions of various kinds, all of which 
are binding nation to nation by the tough and infrangible 
cords of a common interest, as well as wearing away the 


prejudices that arise from ignorance of each other, and 


which corrode under the growing knowledge of the unity 
and similarity of the whole human race. ‘The marvellous 
inventions and devices which characterize this century all 
tend in the same direction, multiplying occasions and 
means Of intercourse. Cheap postage, telegraphy and 
telephony, fast trains and steamers, the encouragements 
offered to colonization and emigration, popular and cheap 
literature and science, the enormous increase of daily and 
weekly periodicals,—all these further tend to promote loco- 
motion, intelligence and acquaintance. 
Descending to the 


SPECIFIC AGENCIES. 


that have awakened interest in movements for the re- 
duction of war, we must not overlook the prizes that 
have several times been offered for essays on the subject. 
These have stimulated thought and aroused examination 
into the possible ways of ridding mankind of the evil. 

Count de Sellon, President of the Peace Society of 
Geneva, Switzerland, offered a prize of 400 francs for the 
best dissertation on this subject, in 1830. The first of 
which I know in this country was offered by William Ladd 
about 1840, $500, afterwards increased to $1000, being 
the premium for the best essay on ‘‘A Congress of Na- 
tions.” The temptation was enough to bring out no less 
than thirty-five essays, the five considered the best of 
which were published, with a review by Ladd himself, in 
a thick octavo volume, and will repay perusal. William 
Ladd introduced into his essay an original feature, that 
of separating the diplomatic from the judical function in 
two distinct bodies—a Congress of Ambassadors from all 
those Christian nations who should send them, for the 
purpose of settling the principles of international law, and 
devising and promoting plans for the preservation of 
peace; and a court, composed of the most able civilians 
in the world, to ju such cases as should be brought 
before it by contending nations. 


_ PEACE LITERATURE. 


About the same time the London Peace Society offered 
4 premium of 100 guineas for the best essay and 20 guin- 
eas for the second best op Peace and War; but of this 
offer I do not know the result. In August, 1873, Senor 
Don Arturo de Marcoartu, of Madrid, offered two prizes 
of £200 and £100 for the best and second best essays on 
the subject ‘‘In what way ought an International Assem- 
bly to be constituted for the formation of a Code of 
Public International Law; and what ought to be the 
leading principles on which such a code should be framed.”” 
The first was taken by A. P. Sprague, afterwards Secretary 


of the International Code Committee of America, recently 
deceased; and the second by Paul Lacombe,.an Advo- 
cate of France. These two essays were printed and bound 
together in handsome octavo form in 1876, and consti- 
tute an important addition to the literature of the subject. 

In 1878, the Alumni Association of Haverford College 
awarded a prize of $250 to Leon Chotteau of France, who 
was about that time special envoy from that court to the 
United States to negotiate a commercial treaty, ‘‘on the 
best method of speedily bringing about the substitution 
of judicial for violent methods of settling international 
disputes.” This essay, notwithstanding a stipulation that 
all who competed in foreign languages should translate 
their theses into English to entitle them to competition, 
still remains in the original French. There is now a pros- 
pect of its early translation. 

Another of the essays competing for the was read 
at the recent International Arbitration Convention in 
Philadelphia, and will probably soon be in print. 

In addition to these, the late Charles Sumner left a 
bequest of $1000 to Harvard College, the interest of which 
was to be annually expended in prizes for essays by the 
students, on some question of Peace or Arbitration. The 
trustees would seem not to have complied literally with 
the terms of the will, not deeming the income adequate 
for the purpose, and I am not aware that anything has 
grown out of this legacy, the primary object of which was, 
no doubt, to beget an interest in the subject among the 
young men of the rising generation, rather than the expec- 
tation of any great development of new ideas in the 
resulting essays. 

Meanwhile, Congress has been undergoing a bombard- 
ment of petitions, and has passed resolution after resolu- 
tion, showing the American Parliament to be in accord 
with common sense and public opinion, in theory, at least. 

I have already called attention to the conspicuous 
preference for pacific settlements of national disputes 
shown by the world’s great warriors. To 


GENERAL GRANT 


seems to me to belong, more than any other one man, the 
honor of having placed these movements on a real and 
practical basis. Not that their practical treatment began 
with him at all. That we have already seen, But I am 
convinced that the earnest and genuine advocacy of the 
cause of peace by so distinguished a warrior, perhaps 
justly regarded as the greatest conqueror of his day, for 
no other contest has equalled that of the war in which one 
half of a continen of forty million people was arrayed in 
civil strife against the other half, has contributed greatly 
to the respect for these views, both in England and 
America. Nor has his influence been limited to a senti- 
mental respect. The resolute position of his administra- 
tion, fronting towards peaceable solutions, both of the 
Indian problem and the Alabama difficulty, has taken the 
whole subject clear out of the region of Utopia, and placed 
it on a rock, 
ARBITRATION. 


A member of the present British cabinet has said 
that while in each of the decades ending with 1820, 
1830, 1840, 1850 and 1860, there was only one case 
in which a dispute between Great Britain and any foreign 
power was referred to arbitration, in the ten years from 
1870 to 1880, there were seven cases so referred. Henry 
Richard enumerated at Cologne in 1881, fourteen cased 
of successful adjustment of international differences in the 
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seven years following 1873, when the Association for the 
Reform and Codification of the Law of Nations was estab- 
lished ; and in 1883 he stated at the meeting of the same 
Association at Milan, that he had a list of ‘‘more than 
thirty-seven arbitrations that have taken place within the 
tresent century.” And so the movement has progressed, 
patil from the drop trickling out of the earth, a little rill 
uas expanded into a mighty river, and is flowing towards 
hhe vast ocean of illimitable rest from war's alarms. 

AMERICA THE WORLD'S HOPE. 

The hope of the world in this respect rests in the Con- 
tinent of America. In the northern half of the Western 
Hemisphere, indeed, there is already little disposition to 
strife, and although the grumblings of political volcanoes 
quake the earth from time to time in most of the Spanish 
American States, evidences are not wanting of the approach 
of a period of greater solidity and settlement. The thought 
is father to the act, — ‘‘the wish is father to the thought ;” 
and desires, probably cravings, for stability will very 
naturally arise, as indeed they have, from amid the fer- 
menting social elements of those countries. 

In the light of subsequent events, it appears almost as 
the irony of history, that Peru, since almost extinguished 
in the bitter war with Chili, should have originated a cir- 
cular, sent by her Minister of Foreign Affairs, under date 
of December 11, 1875, to the various governments of the 
Western Hemisphere, ‘‘ suggesting the advisability of con- 
voking a Congress of Jurists, to discuss and bring into 
harmony the legislation of the different American States’’ 
upon various subjects specified, as extradition, interchange 
of rights of citizenship, marriage regulations, obligations 
and contracts, execution of civil judgments, postal mat- 
ters, coinage, weights and measures, etc. This, be it re- 
membered, was an invitation from a Sovereign State to 
Sovereign States, and with the avowed purpose of forming 
what the circular terms “an American Union.” It is to 
be lamented that neither this proposal, nor an invitation 
from the Emperor of Russia to participate in a conference 
at Brussels to promote ‘‘the civilization of war,” was ac- 
cepted by the United States Government. 

The Peruvian proposition was exactly in the line pursued 
by the Association for the Reform and Codification of the 
Law of Nations, and would pe highly important, had it 
been made, as it well might be by Great Britain, to the 
European States. Although it led to no immediate re- 
sult, it was followed by a still broader proposal from Sec- 
retary Blaine during the Garfield administration, which 
might possibly have been carried into effect, but for the 
untimely death of President Garfield ; for, though renewed 
under his successor, it was with a timidity and hesitation 
that presumably led to its indefinite delay, when referred 
by him to Congress. 

This famous State paper begins as follows :— 

**DEPARTMENT OF SraTE, 
Wasuineron, Nov. 29, 1881. 


“Sir—The attitude of the United States with respect 
to the question of general peace on the American conti- 
nent is well known through its persistent efforts for years 
past to avert the evils of warfare, or, these efforts failing 
to bring positive conflicts to an end through pacific coun- 
sels, or the advocacy of impartial arbitration.” 

After enlarging on this idea at some length, it thus 
comes to the point—‘‘Impressed by these views, the Pres- 
ident extends to all the independent countries of North 
and South America an earnest invitation to participate in 


a general Congress to be held in the City of Washington, 
on the 24th day of November, 1882, for the purpose of 
considering and discussing the methods of preventing war 
between the nations of America. He desires that the at- 
tention of the Congress shall be strictly confined to this 
one great object ; that its sole aim shall be, to seek a way 
of permanently averting the horrors of cruel and bloody 
combat between countries, oftenest of one blood and 
speech, or the even worse calamity of internal commotion 
and civil strife; that it shall regard the burdensome and 
far-reaching consequences of such struggles, the legacies 
of exhausted finances, of oppressive debt, of onerous 


taxation, of ruined cities, of paralyzed iudustries, of de-. 


vastated fields, of ruthless conscription, of the slaughter of 


men, of the grief of the widow and the orphan, of em-. 


bittered resentments that long survive those who provoked 
them, and heavily afflict the innocent generations that 
come after.” 


It is signed by Jas. G. Blaine, Secretary of State. Most 


devoutly may we trust that this noble proposition may yet 
be carried out, and that harpies who love to prey on 
human carcasses may not be permitted to thwart so right- 
eous a design. ° 

Secretary Blaine writing of the project afterwards, says, 
**In no event could harm have resulted from the assem- 
bling of the Peace Congress. Failure was next to im- 
possible. Success might be regarded as certain. The 
subject to be discussed was Peace, and how it can be per- 
manently preserved in North and South America. ‘The 
labors of the Congress would have probably ended in a 


well-digested system of Arbitration, under which all fu- 
ture troubles between American States could be quickly, 


effectually and satisfactorily adjusted. Such a consum- 
mation would have been worth a great struggle and a 
great sacrifice. It could have been reached without any 


struggle, and would have involved no sacrifice. It was 


within our grasp. It was ours for the asking. It would 
have been a signal victory of philanthropy over the self- 
ishness of human ambition; a complete triumph of 
Christian principles as applied to the affairs of nations. 
It would have reflected enduring honor on our own coun- 
try, and would have imparted a new spirit, and a new 
brotherhood to all America. Nor would its influence be- 
yond the sea have been small. The example of seven- 
teen independent nations solemnly agreeing to abolish the 
arbitrament of the sword, and to settle every dispute by 
peaceful methods of adjudication, would have exerted an 
influence to the utmost confines of civilization, and upon 
the generations of men yet to come.” ‘ 
It was mentioned by Henry Richard, M. P., in his 

per on International Arbitration, read at Milan in 1883, 
that Signor Mancini, in 1878, proposed and carried a res- 
olution in the Italian Parliament, recommending that an 
arbitral clause should be inserted in all the treaties of 
Commerce and Navigation then about to be renewed be- 
tween Italy and other countries; and just at the time 
when those treaties were about to be negotiated, Signor 
Mancini himself was called to the portfolio of foreign af- 
fairs; he thus had the satisfaction of himself introducing 
such a clause into every one of them, numbering eighteen 
or nineteen in all. This clause binds the parties to sub- 
mit any difference that may arise between them, under 
the treaty, to Arbitration. I am not informed which 
powers were so included, except that Great Britain was 
of the number. ' 
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TREATIES. 

But the last and most progressive step im this direction 
is that just initiated by Honduras in the Western and 
Switzerland in the Eastern Hemisphere, also referred to 
in the same paper, to negotiate general treaties agreeing 
to refer all questions of difference between the countries 
so negotiating, to Arbitration. Hitherto such clauses 
have been limited to treaties on some specific subject. 
The first article of a treaty concluded between Honduras 
and the United States of Columbia reads thus: 

“The Republic of Honduras and the United States of 
‘Columbia hereby enter into a perpetual obligation to sub- 
mit to Arbitration, whenever they cannot be arganged by 
their ordinary diplomacy, the differences and difficulties, 
of every kind, which may henceforth arise between the 
two nations, in spite of the earnest and constant desire of 
their respective governments to obviate such.” That is 
the text of the first article of the treaty. ‘‘The Swiss 

vernment,” it is stated, ‘‘has proposed to the United 

tates, to Mexico and to the Central and South American 
governments’’ (see how these successive stages of pro- 
gress grow one out of the other) ‘‘to enter into an Arbi- 
tration Convention for a period of thirty years, by which 
the contracting powers bind themselves to submit any 
difference that may arise between them to a tribunal to 
be composed of three members, one to be appointed by 
each government, and the third to be nominated, either by 
the two members, or if they should disagree, by a neutral 
government.”’ 

It may almost be said that the government of the United 
States, which means the people, are ready for the most 
advanced position possible, and will receive favorably 
the most progressive overtures from other nations. Every 
one of the last four Presidential administrations has taken 
foremost ground in favor of pacific modes of settling 
‘international difficulties. It is therefore not matter of 
surprise that one of the great political parties has at last 
introduced international arbitration as a party tenet. 

If anything, the wonder is, that both of the great par- 
ties did not do it, und thus make the two platforms as 
hear as possible twins, and the presidential contest as 
peaceful as possible. 

ABANDON WAR. 

Assuredly, there is nothing unpractical in it all, nor 
aught but undeniably and pre-eminently practical. There 
is nothing to prevent the entire and complete abandon- 
ment of war, as a method for settling points of dispute. 
It does not settle. It is said with much trath and good 
sense that the disposition to quarrel will remain in the 
human breast, until eradicated by the Divine spirit of 
Christ pervading the whole being. But war, as an insti- 
tution, is amenable to law, exactly as duelling and private 
combats are: and it is really less rational to continue this 
method of wholesale human butchery, than it would be to 
return to the geod old Florentine way of settling all family 
quarrels by continual street fights and mutual murders. 
Thank God! the one has been abandoned, and blessed 
peace reigns in our streets. Would that the green pastures 
and still waters of all lands might forever be free from 
invasion by the ghastly demon of War! Would that the 
sweet fields might forever be exempt from compulsory 
draughts of human blood, nor ever the beautifal groves 
and dells, ‘‘dewy with nature’s tear-drops,” be torn and 
devastated by the engines of human carnage, and con- 
verted into unwonted tombs “over the unreturning brave !” 

But thrice welcome when thy appointed time shall come, 
thou smiling day of perennial and ubiquitous peace, when 


‘‘rivers of gladness shall water all the earth, and dlothe all 
climes with beauty ;” when “the sword sball be beaten 
into the ploughshare, and the spear into the pruning- 
hook,’’ when the glory of the sun shall not be darkened 
by battle-clouds, and *‘nations shall learn war no more.”’ 


YOU WILL NOT BE SORRY. 


For hearing before judging. 

For thinking before speaking. 

For holding an angry tongue. 

For stopping the ear to a tattler. 
For being kind to the distressed. © 
For being patient to all. 

For doing good to all men. 

For walking uprightly before God. 
For lending to the Lord. 

For laying up treasures in Heaven. 
For asking pardon for wrongs. 
For speaking evil of no man. 

For being courteous to all. 


THE FISHERIES QUESTION. 


A Canada dispatch states that an American schooner 
was seized at Braddeck, Nova Scotia, April 24, for a 
breach of the fishery laws. This is the first seizure, and 
bodes no good to the fishery laws. The man who made 
the seizure awaits instructions from the British Govern- 
ment. The London Times thinks the incident may afford 
an opportunity to settle the fishery dispute with England. 
‘*Canada,” it says, ‘‘would be wiser not to insist upon her 
full rights. "We have made such large concessions before 
that we may continue them without risk of being misin- 
terpreted.” Senator Frye will take note of this. While 
great commercial interests are involved, it is a subject 
for congratulation that since the Alabama Claims Arbi- 
tration, it seems practicable to settle any merely commer- 
cial question without bad blood.—Farm, Field and Stock- 
man. 


The plan of arbitration is one which must be employed 
to a greater and greater extent if in the differences be- 
tween labor and capital we are to avoid those ugly and 
demoralizing situations which have worked so much harm 
in the past.—Ez. This is true; and if arbitration is good 
for settling labor troubles, is it not well to adopt the 
same plan for settling national troubles ?—Christian 
Neighbor. 


Mr. C. T. Studd, the Cambridge University athlete, 
converted during Mr. Moody’s visit, on going as a mis- 
sionary to China, offered Mr. Hudson Taylor, the founder 
of the China Inland Mission, the whole of his large for- 
tune of £100,000. Mr. Taylor refused it, but Mr. Studd 
insisted, and put it in the hands of trustees, who pay the 
interest of the mission of which he is now one of the 
self-denying missionaries. 


Qaud 
and 


Legal intruments neat] collections made and legal 
business from any part of the United 

Refers to RB. B. HOWARD, Basten, Gam. CHARLES H. HOWARD, Chi 
cago, and R. H. GILMORE, ESQ., ver, Colorado. 
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LIBERIA AHEAD! 


Medals of Award and Diplomas of Merit 


Superior Coffee and Palm Oil Soap 


U. S. CEN TENNIAL 1 EXHIBI TION, 1876, 


EDWARD ‘Ss. MORRIS 


FOR THE FOLLOWING REASONS: 
Ist—The Variety of Articles Exhibited, 
24.—The General Good Qualities of the Articles on Ex- 
hibition and especially for the SUPERIOR 
QUALITY CF THE COFFEE AND PALM OIL 


SOAP. 


EDWARD 8. MORRIS, Commissioner for Liberia, 1876 


LIBERIA COFFEE possesses all the strength of Rio, and all the fine. 
aroma of Java or Mocha Coffee. As it is both heavier and richer than 
either, less is required to produce the usual quantity for drinking. 


ROASTED LIBERIA COFFEE IN 1-LB. PACKAGES 


Forwarded to any Address in Poplar Wood Boxes containing 6 or = Ibs, 
EDWARD 8. MORRIS, po to U. 8. Centennial Exposition, 187 
Consul for Liberia. Com. to U. 8. Cotton Exposition, atlanta, 1881 
OFFICE: 
No. 4 South Merrick Street, West Side New 
City Hall. 


Within ONE minute's walk of Pennsylvania R. R. Aisle Depot. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
AN ELEGANT SPECIALTY 


FOR THE OFFICE, 
NO AGNLS 


THE JOHNSON REVOLVING BOOK CASE. 
InpErenpENT SHELVES ADJUSTABLE TO 
Books oF HEIGHT. 
CHEAPEST, STRONCEST, BEST. 
Made of Iron, beautifully ornamented. Five sizes, 


for table or floor. 

containing tes nials Frees also, price 
The F. M. Libby Penholder, 11 kinds. 


eipt 
The Only peneli Holders. Sample by mail 10 


Order throne your loca] dealer or direct of the 


ESTABLISHED 18ss. 


Edward 8S. Morris, 


ORIGINAL MANUFACTURER OF 


All chemistry acknowledges Palm Oil as the best material for Soap. 
making. The Soap here offered is made entirely of pure, sweet, and clean 
Palm Oil, and absolutely free from any dye, fat, grease and perfume, free also 
from Rosin, for producing a lather. Rosin will injure the most delicate skin. 
This Soap is perfectly made, with barely enough alkali for saponification, 
and its natgra/ odor is fresh and sweet—compared by some to that of Violets, 
by others to that of the Florentine Orris. 

FOR THESE SUBSTANTIAL REASONS ! OFFER 


KEA TIMELY SOAP,2% 


WHICH | THINK HAS NO EQUAL 


For the Tolet and Bath, Shaving and Tov 


This Soap is used in Hospitals and by Surgeons in their practice, as well 
as in First-class Hotels, Families and Summer Resorts. Every Bank in 
Philadelphia, without exception, has ordered this perfect Soap. 

Quarter dozen of this Soap sent to any address, by mail, upon receipt 
of sixty-five cents, postage-stamps, or one dozen cakes for $2.35, full postage 


Edward Morris, 
Consul for Liberia, and Manufacturer and Refiner of Palm Oil in Africa, 
Office, No. 4 South Merrick Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


For Lowest Rates t0 all Points West 


PURCHASE TICKETS VIA 


HOOSAC TUNNEL ROUTE. 


New and elegant Pullman Palace Sleeping Cars. Boston to Chicago and 
St. Louis, through without change. Boston to Chicago. thirty hours. It 
takes in Niagara Falls, Saratoga, the Hoosac Tunnel, and the picturesque 
and beautiful scenery of the erfield Valley. 


J. R. WATSON, Gen, Passenger Agent, 
250 Washington Street, Boston. 


STOVE POLISH 


For beauty of gloss, for saving of toil, 

For freeness fiom dust and slowness to soil, 
And also for cheapness ’tis yet unsurpassed, 
And thousands of merchants are selling it fast. . 


Of all imitations ’tis well to beware ; 
The half-risen sun every package should bear; ° 
For — is the “trade-mark” the MORSE BROS, 


No. 19 BOND STREET, 
P.O. Box 35, .... New 
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W. T. PRATT & CO., 
; Headquarters for everything in the Stationery an? 
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OXYGEN TREATMENT 
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—Our Oxygen is 


the | United States, Canada 
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: 


Johnson & 


Troubles, ng 8 Diseases. 


MAKE 
NEW, RICH 
BLOOD. 


‘o others like them in the world. 
box worth 
ill a dose. 
8. JO SON & CO. 


HERIDAN 
HEN 
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SEWING’MACHINE 


HAS NO EQUAL. | 
PERFECT SATISFACTION 


New Home Sewing Machine Co. 


—ORANGE, MASS.— 
30 Union N.Y, Chicago, Il St. Louls, Mo. 
Dallas, Tex. San Francisco, Ca 


ee. 
St. 


ar HOUGH & RUMNEY, Agts, 


576 Washington Street, Boston. 


BOSTON & LOWELL RAILROAD. 


Many of the most important satirecds of New England are named from 
that large place nearest Boston h was their first objective point. 
Strangers are puzzled to find the K..., “ Fitchburg,” “ Worcester,” “Old 
Colony” (Plymouth), and “ Lowell,” in common use, designating in each 
case systems of railroads which have only begun their extension at these 
points. was is known as the Lowell Railroad has now the largest mile- 
age of any New England road. It has become a trunk line connect- 

with and all points in and New Hampshire, 
ering von the cheapest fares to Chica, 

To manage assenger business so lar; reely. increased by the leasin of 
the Northern anh it has been fortunate in securing the services of 
Lucius Tuttle, the efficient passenger nt of the Eastern till it was leased 
to the Boston and Maine. «is President of the National Association of 
the general passenger and ticket agents, and ranks among the first in his 
profession in New England and inthe country. This arrangement com- 
menced February ist, and we are not surprised to hear of its immediate 

results. Commutation from suburban points in which the Lowell road has 

ial advan over its rivals; travel to Lowell, Nashua, Manchester, 

ne and the White Mountains, as well as through tickets to Montreal 
and all points West are in fresh demand. If liberal management, gentle- 
Manly treatment of patrons and wise administration tell for anything, 
the “Lowell ’ has entered on a career of prosperity greater even than that 
which has distinguished it in the past. 

The passenger train service of the Boston and Lowell has fully 
from I, e effects of its recent radical change and is now in excellent con- 

At present 164 passenger trains run intoand out of the Boston 
Sation everyday. This isagood many more than on ong other Boston 
toad. As each train that comes in has to be hauled out a, a switching en- 
née and a new train made up, the movement in the is equivalent to 
of 328 trains a aay. =. an average of one train every 4; minutes 
ring about 24 hours each morn and eve- 

ung is a train hg: in or or going out each minute a half. 


Please notice our Club Rates. See page 
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BOSTON AND MAINE RAILROAD. 


y 4 TWO LINES MERGED IN ONE. 


Western Division. 


Interior, picturesque route through Andover, Haverhill, Exeter, to Portland. 


Eastern Division. Seashore route to all seaside places North and East of Boston. 


Most direct route to White Mountains. 


Via Maine Central R. R. to all the Cities, Coast Towns and Lakes of Maine.. 
Via Bangor and Piscataquis R. R. to Moosehead Lake. 


Via Sandy River R. R. to Rangely 


Lakes. 


All rail line via Bangor and Ellsworth to Mt. Desert. 
Nearly five hundred miles of Railroad under the control of one Company. 


JAMES T. FURBER, General Manager. 


PUBLICATIONS. 
The CONGREGATIONAL SUNDAY-SCHOOL AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY publish and have for sale 


the best Religious, Theological and Sunday-school Books. 
Headquarters, Congregational House, Boston. 
A. E. DUNNING, Secretary. 


GEO. P. SMITH, Acer. 


LATE ISSUES OF THE SOCIETY. 


Tae Sonpar-Scuoot Lisrary.—lIndispensable to Super- 
intendents and Library Committees. By Rev. A. E. 
Dunning. Postpaid, 60 cents. 


Primer or CuristiaN Evipence.—By R. A. Redford, 
M 


Tae Brste: Tae Text Boox.—By Alfred 
Holborn, M. A. With an Introduction by Rev. A. 
E. Dunning. 

Tue Youne Teacner.—By Wm. H. Groser, B.Sc. With 
an Introduction by Rev. F. H. Vincent, D.D. Price, 
75 cents each. 

These books are the first of the ‘‘Normal Studies for 
Sunday-school Teachers.” 

‘The abundant help which this series of books will 
furnish ought to improve not only the teaching but the 
general character of all our schools.”—The Christian 
Union. 

Tae Seven Laws or Teacutnc.—By John M. Gregory, 

- EL. D., ex- Commissioner of the Civil Service of the 

United States, and ex-President of the State Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Price, 75 cents, postpaid. 
How to Buitp a Cuurca.—By Rev. C. L. Goodell, D. D, 


Postpaid, 50 cents. 

Tue Dryive Avrnorrry or tHe Biste.~By Prof. George 
F. Wright, of Oberlin, author of ‘‘An Inquiry Con- 
cerning the Relation of Death to Probation,” ‘Logic 
of Christian Evidences,” ‘‘Studies in Science and 
Religion,” ete. 


or Historr.—By Rev. George. 
Huntington. Pp. 201. Price, $1.00. 

It aims to present in condensed form some of the more 
important results of scholarship in this field of study. 

Tue Youne Men anp THe Cuurcnes.—By Rev. Washing- 
ton Gladden. Pp. 71. Price, 50 cents. 

ae apn Rose Terry Cooke. Pp. 264. Price, 

1.00. 

Twenty-one articles in prose and verse, including ‘‘The 
Deacon’s Week,’’ ‘‘The Minister's Motto,” and other 
sketches. 

Dopo’s ApvENToREs.—By Mrs. M. F. Butts. Pp. 207. 
Price, $1.00. 

For the younger scholars. 

Katie Rospertson.—Pp. 338. Price, $1.25. 

Years at Gienwoop: A Sxquet to Katie 
Rosertson.—By Margaret E. Winslow. Pp. 362. 
Price, $1.25. . 

The story of a young girl who undertook to do some- — 
thing and be something for herself and the rest of the 
world, and succeeded. The first book is astory of factory 
life. ‘The second, a tale of boarding-school life. 
Duxsurr Domes.—By Caroline B. LeRow. Pp. 406. 

Price, $1.25. 

How Youne MAY BECOME Brsie Lovers.—By 
Mrs. C. L. Goodell. $1.00 per hundred. 

Tae Worx or Cuurcn Mempers ror THE Youne.—By 
Samuel B. Capen. 4 cents: $3.50 per hundred. 


Also, Books for Sabbath-school libraries in every variety, carefully selected and at the lowest prices; valuable 
tracts for pastoral or revival work, Sunday-school Quarterlies, Question Books, and all the latest and best helps. 


ia A Sunpar-Scnoor Concert Exercise.—Subject: ‘‘ The Bible Doctrine of Peace,” with appropriate Hymns and 
Recitations. By R. B. Howaxp. Published by the American Peace Society, Sent Rostage gs to any 


.. Sunday-school which will take a contribution for the children’s department of our work. 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


Rev. Rufus P. Stebbens, D. D., for nine years one of 
the most efficient of our executive committee and for half 
a century an able advocate of Peace by voice and pen, 
died in Cambridge August 13, at the age of seventy-six. 
His wise admonitions, warm exhortations and _ his 
voice frequently lifted in prayer in our behalf continue 
among our precious memories. Hart H. Leavitt, Esq., 
died also in Cambridge, July 29, at the age of seventy- 
geven. He was a prompt and efficient member of our 
executive committee for twenty-one years. Suitable reso- 
lutions were adopted by the executive committee and the 
funerals of these beloved brethren were attended by the 
officers of the Society. 

Death has also been busy among the older members of 
the Society, and others who if not members have been 
among the chief friends and supporters of our cause. 

Among these may be mentioned Rev. J. J. Cross of 
Templeton, Dakota, A. Folsom of Boston, E. W. Stone of 
Dedham, Mass., P. Akers, D. D., of Jacksonville, Ill., W. 
C. Taber of New Bedford and Tuthill King of Chicago. 
God gave them each the blessing of long life, and each 
employed it in works of benevolence. The present month 
(April) has witnessed the departure of another of our most 
thoughtful friends and benefactors, Zebulon P. White, 
Pawtucket, R. I. These all died in the Peace faith. To 
them the most precious of the promises were those 
which insure the coming of God’s kingdom on earth. 
For this they prayed and labored. They rest from their 
labors but their works do follow them. 

There have been six meetings of the Executive Com- 
mittee, each occupied with urgent and important business 
and all characterized by harmony in counsel and prompt- 
ness in action. 


THE OUTLOOK ABROAD. 


Great Britain is politically rocked to her centre with the 
agitation of the Irish question, which the government 
under William E. Gladstone has boldly undertaken to set- 
tle by recourse to civil rather than military methods. The 
Executive Committee sent, April 20th, the substance of 
the following despatch by cable, and the whole by letter, 
signed by the President and Secretary, to Mr. Gladstone : 

‘¢ The American Peace Society would hereby extend to 
you its congratulations, and representatively those of all 
peace-loving people of America, for your courageous and 
conciliatory attempt to remedy the wrongs of centuries 
and peaceably adjust the perplexing questions which beset 
the British Government in relation to Ireland. We ad- 
mire the comprehensive and statesmanlike propositions 
which your Government has made for giving Ireland re- 
lief from the burden of landlordism, and a larger degree 


of self-government. 


‘* While our distance and lack of knowledge render it im- 
possible for us to adequately estimate the details of these 
measures, we gladly recognize their high moral purpose 
and congratulate yourself, as their author and prime 
mover, that God has spared you and strengthened you at 
the age of seventy-six to bring forward and eloquently 
advocate a great public measure which is the fitting crown 
of alife of noble activities in behalf of rational liberty and 
Christian civilization.” 

Notice of this action was given, or the entire despatch 
printed in the leading newspapers of Great Britain and 
America. Public attention was thus directed to our princi- 
ples and our work, and some encouragement, we trust, 
given to one of the grandest movements attempted in 
our age in the interest of peace. 

A note from Mr. Gladstone's secretary, franked by 


‘himself, says : 


Downine Street, 23d April, ’86. 


‘‘Dear Sir—I am desired by Mr. Gladstone to ask you 
to express to the American Peace Society his thanks for 
their kind words of approval, conveyed in your telegram 
of the 20th instant from Boston, and to assure them that 
in his efforts on behalf of Ireland he has always been 
actuated by a desire to promote the interests of Peace.” 


WARS AVERTED. 


Greece seems to have been compelled, at the time 
this is written, by the advice of the great powers to recall 
her fleet and army from threatening Turkey, of which 
country, we trust, she will some time receive just restitu- 
tion without the horror and wickedness of another Eastern 
war. 

Servia was repulsed by Bulgaria after a fruitless but 
bloody conflict, disastrous to the highest interest of both 
countries, killing their young men, retarding education 
and missions and bankrupting their treasuries. 

A dispute between Spain and Germany, as to the Caro- 
line islands, was referred to the Pope for arbitration, and 
his award accepted by both powers. France and Germany 
are great military camps, and their governments jealously 
watch each other with feelings of dread or revenge. 
Alsace and Lorraine pour their discontents at German 
domination into Paris, and the French Republic is placed 
in a most delicate position. Were it more consistent in 
refraining from unjust attacks on China and Madagascar, 
we could have more confidence in its assurances of good 
will towards its hereditary enemy and late conqueror, 
Germany. We are glad to be assured by Prof. Bertram, 
an eminent French Protestant now in the United States, 
that the French people, especially the Protestants, are 
opposed to war. 

When the Russo-English boundary dispute in Afghanis- 
tan threatened war, resolutions praying for peace were 
addressed to both governments by this Society. A 
courteous response from that of Russia has recently been 
received. 

We have viewed with pain the frequent ebullitions of 
hereditary feuds in South America, but have refrained 
from addressing belligerents there in the hope that the 
proposed Convention of American States might inaugu- 
rate a permanent reform. 

The prompt payment by our Government of what is due 
to Chinamen on account of the unwarranted attacks of 
mobs upon them, will, we trust, avert threatened disturb- 
ance of peace with the Chinese Empire. 
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AN INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 


We are conferring with our friends abroad as to the 
expediency of holding a general International Peace and 
Arbitration Congress the coming autumn. * 

In view of exacting duties at home, and the necessa- 
rily large expenses of such a gathering, while we are in 
full sympathy with its objects, and appreciate its power as 
an educator in the principles we love, it seems to us that 
we may be better able to effectively co-operate in such 
a gathering in 1887, than during the present year. We 
would recommend that the congress be deferred or our 
co-operation excused for another year. 


OUR OWN COUNTRY. 


A proposition to increase our army has been voted down 
in Congress. Another to expend $26,000,000 in coast 
defences, and another for $100,000,000 for a new iron- 
clad navy are before it. It is our conviction that if taxes 
are to be increased, or the surplus revenue to be expended, 
several other plans promise better for the country than 
those mentioned. Senator Blair’s bill, giving $77,000,000 
in a course of years to educate the illiterate; measures 


for the actual improvement of navigable rivers and har- - 


bors, especially harbors of refuge; plans for canals to 
promote the cheap transportation of grain, by which the 
producer may receive larger compensation and the con- 
sumer cheaper food; such efforts to educate, employ, re- 
munerate, feed and protect the people in their lives and 
property, seem to us preferable to providing forts and 
fleets to threaten and exasperate other nations under the 
pretext of self-defence. 


GREAT BRITAIN. 


The only nation against which great preparations for 
coast and maritime war need be made is Great Britain, our 
“mother country,” enjoying with us a Christian civili- 
zation, and prosecuting with us the peaceful conquest 
of the world by means of education, literature, commerce 
and Christian missions. Better covenant with her to dis- 
arm, to adjudicate or arbitrate all disputes. The times 
are favorable to such a treaty. The government of 
which Gladstone is the head, is favorably disposed towards 
American institutions and is pledged to promote univer- 
sal peace. 

- The fishery question is again agitated. Certain Con- 
gressmen seize upon a local disturbance and urge sending 
our cruisers into Canadian harbors, to threaten and provoke 
war. It would be far better for both English and 
American governments to take the matter speedily 
and resolutely in hand, appoint commissioners if needful, 
agree on terms of settlement, or leave matters of dispute, 
as they have several times done, to arbitration. Almost 
any pecuniary payment is less damaging than the loss 
inevitable in the briefest hostilities between the two 
nations. 

CAPITAL AND LABOR. 


The United States has often seemed on the eve of do- 
mestic violence and bloodshed, during this year, but good 
men among both labor organizations, capitalists and man- 
agers of corporations, who have been disposed to fairness 
and arbitration, have averted threatened anarchy. The peo- 
ple and the Government seem more and more disposed to 
have recourse to this wise expedient, and to it we confi- 
dently look for the preservation of domestic peace. Our 
Society has not, hitherto, entered actively on the work of 


preventing strikes, mobs, and other violent demonstrations 
among us. It is a question for the annual meeting to de- 
cide how far we are called upon to do this under our Con- 
stitution, and also how much attention may be given to 
this subject without neglecting our great object, viz., to 
secure international peace and the establishment of a 
permanent International Court of Arbitration. , 

Our representatives were sent to Washington, petitions 
were presented and the members of the Government of 
the United States were urged to action on the subject. 
The Committee of Foreign Affairs of the House of 
Representatives has reported a Bill for a Convention of 
American States for this among other purposes and 
the subject is now fairly before Congress with hopeful 
signs of favorable action. In a minority report the 
chairman of that committee, Hon. Perry Belmont of 
New York, expressed the opinion that the ‘*Executive” 
might not favor the principle or carry out the 
intention of the bill by summoning the convention. Sub- 
sequently the President has by a special message avowed 
his belief in the very principles of Arbitration, so long 
advocated by the friends of peace, as applied to the dis- 
putes between capitalists and laborers. The desirable- 
ness, permanency, expediency and moral force of a board 
of arbitrators appointed by the Government is ably main- 
tained in that excellent document. We would suggest a 
vote of appreciation and thanks to President Cleveland 
for that message. 

The principle of a permanent national court of arbitra- 
tion once adopted by our Government and successfully put 
in operation will, we doubt not, demonstrate its feasi- 
bility and applicability to international affairs. Our 
Government is in a position to lead in its introduction 
among other nations. 

The means we have employed to secure governmental 
action have been public meetings, the circulation and pre- 
sentation of petitions to Congress, and personal inter- 
views with leading members of Congress and the United 
States Government. 


PUBLIC OPINION. 


The Society has for one of its principal aims the 
enlightenment and elevation of public sentiment as to 
war and peace. Our periodicals, both for adults and 
children, are devoted to this. While their circulation 
ought to be more extended, we have been encouraged 
by some apparent appreciation of our efforts to en- 
rich their columns, enlarge their scope and improve 
their typographical appearance. Their circulation is 
steadily increasing, and a small income is derived from ad- 
vertising in their columns.’ But much of thecirculation of 
the Apvocate is by our rules gratuitous, It is also sent 
to the members of those congregations about to be per- 
sonally addressed. 

The Secretary has met engagements to preach or lecture 
on nearly every Sabbath and frequently on week days. 
In the summer season most of his engagements were in 
New England ; but during the winter he has visited New 
York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland and Virginia, 
for this purpose, and has been everywhere cordially re- 
ceived. He has addressed a number of meetings 
of the Society of Friends and other ecclesiastical 
bodies in various States, and, by direction of the execu- 
ive committee, is about to enter upon a western journey 
for similar pur . He by invitation to Indiana, 
Michigan and Ohio and extend his trip further west 
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if circumstances permit. He has addressed large meet- 
ings of ministers in Boston, New York, Philadelphia 
and Richmond, Va. He has also met with Conferences 
and Associations of various religious bodies for con- 
sultation and has recommenced a work, prosecuted by 
former secretaries with great acceptance, that of ad- 
dressing students in schools, colleges and theological 
seminaries. A pamphlet containing a list of Peace pub- 
lications and also topics for essays and discussion in these 
institutions has been recently issued. Four prizes are 
offered to the students of as many Institutions for excel- 
lence in the treatment of these subjects. A Sunday-school 
Concert exercise, edited by the Secretary, has also been 


largely circulated. 
THE FINANCES. 


The sources of our income are chiefly benevolent dona- 
tions, sale of publications, subscription to periodicals and 
payments to the Society by the Trustees of the Perma- 
nent Peace Fund. By the kindness and consideration of 
our friends we have been enabled to prosecute our work 
without incurring any indebtedness during the year. A 
balance of some $1200 borrowed for necessary purposes 
from the Trustees of the Permanent Peace Fund before 
the present Secretary was appointed, we hope will be paid 
during the coming year. Provision has also been made 
for the payment of the expense incurred in the erection 
of amonument to the late honored Secretary, Dr. George 
C. Beckwith, which is to be completed at Mt. Auburn in 
the month of May. 

Additional expense for the periodicals, some changes 
necessary for neatness, ventilation and facility of work in 
our office, and the employment of an office agent, Rev. 
Daniel Richards, to fill the place of Rev. H. C. Dunhan, | 
who retired in August last on account of a failure of sight, 
have added to our expenditures. The rental of one-half the 
office has relieved us of a portion of this burden. A small 
sum has been set apart to prosecute a claim under the 
French Spoliation law. Our friends, the Trustees of the 
Murray Fund of New York City, and of the Obadiah 
Brown Fund of Providence, R. I., and also the Rhode 
Island Peace Society, have kindly contributed to our work. 
Rey. Hiram Halsey of East Wilson, New York, who at 
the age of ninety has made journeys, distributing our 
publications, has beeu one of our largest pecuniary bene- 
factors. 

TABULAR STATEMENT. 

The Society met in Pilgrim Hall May 24, at3 p.m. It has had 
one of its most active and successful years. The following is a 
statement of the chief sources of the Society’s income : — 


Collections and donations, . . $1,063 47 
Permanent Peace Fund, ° 600 00 
Periodicals, M 257 70 
We have expended on 
Printing, 910 91 
Rent, light and heating, 391 07 
Telegrams, postage and stamps, 101 89 
Travelling expenses, ‘ 148 00 
Office agents and help, 186 00 
Miscellaneous, a 13 73 
French Spoliation Claim 25 00 
Stationery, . 25 62 
Books and papers, . P . 35 80 
Repairs, ventilation, etc., . ° 50 00 


The above table has been compiled not as a substitute for the 
Treasurer’s statement, but that those interested may-know the 
general facts. 


In most cases the requests made by us for congrega- 
tional collections are declined. The reason usually given 


is, taat all the people can give has been promised to other 
objects. When such collections are taken, they are often 
so meagre as to suggest a doubt of their expediency. 
The cause itself and its presentation appear ‘‘cheap” in 
the light of appreciation so manifested. The Secretary 
has been able to collect something by personal solicitation, @ 
Voluntary offerings unsolicited and made for the sake of @ 
the cause and its Author are greatly to be preferred. q 

A diary which recounts the principal things done is 
published in the hope that such a record will aid readers 
in understanding the work and in giving money to advance 
it. 

ENLARGEMENT AND PROGRESS. 

We ought to enlarge our list of publications, increase @ 
the excellence and the circulation of our periodicals, visit 
every national ecclesiastical body and secure committees 
of co-operation, present our work to students of colleges 
and literary and theological institutions, thoroughly can- 
vass the whole country with a view to ascertaining aud 
arousing public sentiment, maintain a vigorous correspond- 
euce with all American and foreign Peace Societies and 
throagh millions of names affixed to petitions, as well as. 
by direct appeals, bring greater influence to bear ou our @ 
National Congress. We desire also to prepare for and @ 
to meet with our brethren of like faith and labors ina @ 
world’s congress as soon as 1887. j 

These are present and pressing duties. But alas, our % 
pecuniary means are limited to merely holding our | 
ground and keeping out of debt. This last we are 
determined to do. If the friends of peace would @ 
give it sufficient support, the American Peace Society, a8 
never before in its honored history, could make an advance ¥ 
all along the line. Public sentiment is daily more favorable: 
Wars are yearly more terrible and more dreaded. The 
gospel of Christ is going round the world. Christian @ 
churches feel the unsupportable burden which war 
imposes upon them in their straggles to Christianize @ 
the world. The church is throwing off. the weight 
of slavery and intemperance and leading the nations 
to do the same. The time has arrived, when, in our® 
judgment, God commands Christians to cast aside their 
faith in war, either as a divinely created necessity, ‘‘a re¢ 
ligious exercise,” or as an expedient arbiter between na# 
tions ; to renounce the sin of procrastination, which deferé | 
duty to the Millennium, and now, in this accepted time; 
repent and teach the nations to repent and renounce the | 
spirit and methods of war as absurd, outgrown and un=@ 
christian. 

God has called us as a Society into his kingdom for this. , 
time and purpose. He has given us a great and glorious § 
work. Wesee the light dawning. We hear the sound of 
almost silent footsteps. They are those of the Prince of 
Peace. The kingdoms of this world are to become His 
kingdom. The distant sound of the seventh angel’é 
trumpet (Rev. xi. 15) is borne upon the breath of the 
breeze. There is not so much a midnight as a morning ® 
cry, ‘* Be ye also ready, for the Son of Man cometh!” ; 


THE AMERICAN ADVOCATE OF PEACE 
And Arbitration, 


Edited by R. B. Howard, 


Contains the latest intelligence on those subjects, sifted and preserved @ 
in permanent form for future reference. ‘ 


It discusses peace questions editorially and by able contributors. $1.08 
year in advance. ; ; 
J. E. Farwell & Co., Printers, 45 Pearl St., Boston, Mass. 
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